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>“ OW it came to pass, as they 
ia went, that Jesus entered into 
Ma certain village: and a certain 
woman named Martha re- 
ceived him into her house. 

‘“*And she had a sister 
called Mary, who also sat at Jesus’ 
feet, and heard his word. 

‘*But Martha was cumbered about 
much serving, and came and said to 
him, Lord, dost thou not care that my 
sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid 
her, therefore, that she help me. 

** And Jesus answered and said unto her, Mar- 
tha, Martha, then art careful and troubled about 
many things; 

‘*But one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.’ 

Such is the graphic and touching sketch of the 
sisters of Bethany, as given by St. Luke, which 
the beautiful plate in this number of our book 
illustrates. We can add nothing, by story or 






song, to the impressive interest which the scene 

must awaken in the heart of every woman. There 

sits the Saviour, who, though Lord of heaven and 
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sarth, has come to the lonely abode of the poor 
sisters; and, see, with all the kindness and aflec- 
tion of a brother, he sympathizes in their cares 
and duties, their sorrows and joys—and his reproot 
of the undue anxiety of Martha about her house- 
keeping, the details of which are so burdensome 
to many of our sex, is full of instruction. When 
we can learn to govern our pride of display and 
subdue the desire of impressing others with the 
wonders of our skill and good management—when 
we can go on calmly with the small details of our 
daily concerns, doing good, so far as possible, to 
all within our sphere and influence, performing our 
duties from habit as well as principle, we shall find 
the cares of life wonderfully diminished, and the 
troubles of housekeeping scarcely worth mention- 
ing—certainly not a subject on which we should 
disturb others by our complaints and repinings. 
Bethany, the village where this scene occurred, 
is situated near the Mount of Olives, about two 
miles east of Jerusalem. It is now but a small 
place, yet travellers are still shown an old ruin 
which tradition reports is the house where Martha, 
Mary and their brother Lazarus dwelt. And near 
it is, also, his sepulchre, which the Turks hold in 
much veneration, using it as a place for prayer. 
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THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; 


OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE SECOND. 






T length they came in sight 
Qeor the substantial stone man- 
Sy sion of Squire Mayfield, with 
its vast barn constructed of the 
same solid material, and its 
numerous out-houses. 

‘* This is my father’s place” 
—said Morris. 

“* Very fair, indeed! Really, very fair. 
Quite a nice thing’’—said Bloxham, in an 
under voice to his wife. 

‘* Hush”—she replied, in the same tone 
—‘‘if you think so, don’t say so; the boy 
will hear you. What a ninny you are.” 

“*T perceive’’—said Bloxham, aloud to Morris— 
‘that none of your cottages and farm-houses have 
thatched roofs. Very extraordinary—very extra- 
ordinary, indeed! Quite inconceivable !” 

**Not at all’’—answered Morris. ‘‘ Wood is 
plenty enough all over’ America. When shingles 
are always to be had, where would be the use of 
thatching with straw, which cannot last as long, 
dries slowly when wet, and when dry, ‘catches fire 
like tow.”’ 

They now came in front of the house, which 
was shaded by fine trees, and Morris stopped the 
carriage at a broad horse-block of stone, on which 
all the Bloxhams, in process of time, were safely 
landed. ‘They were met at the gate by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield and the whole family; Tommy 
Tring bringing up the rear. The younger portion 
of the black servant® belonging to the establish- 
ment had dispersed themselves about the fences; 
the biggest boys and girls were sitting on the top- 
rails—the piccaninies peeping through the bars, 
most of them having pieces of pie in their hands. 
The elder female domestics looked out from the 
side doors; and two of the men were at hand to 
unload the vehicle of the baggage. 

The guests were greeted with a smiling wel- 
come; but it cannot be denied that the towt en- 
semble of their appearance caused some disappoint- 
ment; and their quantity of trunks and boxes 
seemed rather puzzling, till Morris took an oppor- 
tunity of telling his mother that Mr. Bloxham and 
family were on their way to Baltimore. 

Tommy Tring surveyed the strangers with a 
look of disapproval; but did himself the violence of 
keeping silent, except to say hintingly to one of the 
servants who passed him in carrying in a trunk— 
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‘* Pompey, you needn’t think much of these Bri- 
tishers. They’re not the best quality—nothing 
superfine about them. I’ve determined to keep 
aloof. Evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners.”’ 

The guests were ushered into the large sitting- 
room, where they were invited to partake of a pro- 
fuse luncheon of cakes and pies, accompanied by 
some excellent spruce beer, of which, after drink - 
ing two glasses, Mr. Bloxham remarked—‘‘ Excuse 
me, Mr. Mayfield, America is a fine country—but 
I fear republics do not shine in breweries. Now, 
this American porter of yours (excuse me again) 
is not quite equal to Whitbread’s Intire.”’ 

Mr. Mayfield explained what it really was, 
though Morris gave his father a look that signified 
—*‘* Don’t tell him.” 

After the luncheon, to which the guests did 
ample justice, Mrs. Mayfield accompanied the fe- 
males and the youngest children up stairs; and, as 
they complained loudly of the heat, she lent them 
all loose gowns edie to herself and daughters 
—not forgetting to offer one to the maid Molly, 
who giggled at it exceedingly. Mrs. Mayfield lett 
them to rest themselves till dinner-time; but in a 
few minutes the children were scampering about 
the stairs, and running. through all parts of the 
house. ‘ P 

Meanwhile Mr. Bloxham and Mr. Mayfield sat 
together in the porch, engaged in what was termed 
by the former a political conversation, in the course 
of which he was peculiarly diffuse on the vices of 
the English nobility and the crimes of the ministry, 
always very favourite subjects with the class to 
which Bloxham belonged. These were the sam 
sort of people that, at a later period, were called 
radicals, and of whom few but the most unfavour- 
able specimens seem to have visited America. 

**T could tell you things’’—pursued Bloxham— 
‘that would make your hair stand on end—things 
that have never been allowed to get into print, and 
that, in fettered, manacled, chained-up England, 
would, if barely mentioned, subject the disclose: 
to fine, imprisonment, transportation. Alas for my 
country !—alas for white-cliffed Albion!—alas for 
old John Bull!” 

‘*T am sorry to hear all this’*—observed Mr 
Mayfield. ‘‘ From what you tell me, England 
must be in a most pitiable condition.” 

‘* Never mind’’—spoke the boy Horne Tooke, 
who, like a mischievous sprite, was always gliding 
about unperceived, and seen and heard unexpect- 
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edly, and who was now kicking his heels on a 
chair beside them—‘‘ never mind, pa’ is only speak- 
ing one of his speeches—such as he makes at 
meetings in the fields.” 

** But how could the astounding things to which 
you have alluded become known at all’—inquired 
Mr. Mayfield—‘‘ if telling them places the relator 
in danger of such severe penalties ?”? 

‘*There you have him’?—exclaimed Horne 
Tooke. ‘‘ Pa’, what do you say to that ?” 

Bloxham turned aside to the boy, and frowned 
threateningly at him; but the boy knew by expe- 
rience that a frown was all he had to fear, there- 
fore he did not fear it at all; so he grinned a laugh, 
and gave his father what is elegantly termed in 
England a poke in the ribs—a refined enforcement 
of the action to the word, which we believe is 
peculiar to British society, and which the preco- 
cious Horne Tooke had learnt already.” 

** Really, sir’’—said Bloxham to Mr. Mayfield— 
‘*upon my word, sir—excuse me, sir, but I begin 
to suspect that what I have heard of the Yankee 
character is true. Confess, candidly, are not you 
Yankees a leetle—a very leetle inquisitive ?”’ 

‘*T am not a Yankee’’—replied Mr. Mayfield. 

** No offence, I hope ?”?’—said Bloxham. 

‘‘None in the least’’—answered Mayfield, 
smiling—‘‘ I should rather consider it an honour to 
belong to that section of the Union. 
American liberty first dawned in the east.’’ 

** Oh!—aye—true’’—replied Bloxham. ‘‘I re- 
member now your revolution began with the Bos- 
ton farmers. Yes—yes, they fought a battle in 
their cow-pens. Rather a singular field! Quite 
different from the battle-grounds of Europe. Your 
forces must have been a little cramped or so, for 
want of room. And you had another great fight, 
too, at a place called Mud Fort, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Dismal Swamp. A curious 
idea that, to construct a fort of mud. And then 
there was a Brandywine battle—so called, I sup- 
pose, from its being lost by fighting under the in- 
Rather odd, however, to 
give it a name in commemoration of that circum- 
stance. Excuse me, but, candidly speaking, I do 
not perceive that your American battles seem to 
shine in names.”’ 

** What do you think of Monmouth and Trenton, 
Saratoga and Yorktown ?’’—inquired Mr. Mayfield. 

** Quite fair—very fair, indeed! All of them 
English except one. To what do those names 
refer ?”’ 

‘To certain places where the arms of America 
triumphed’’—replied Mayfield. ‘‘'The last par- 
ticularly.”’ 

“*Tt is somewhat difficult to keep the run of 
your battles’’—observed Bloxham. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
but they were rather petty affairs—quite on a small 
scale. Few persons seem to have been killed in 
them.” , 

‘*So much the better, provided they effected the 
desired purpose’’—replied Mr. Mayficld. ‘‘ If our 
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battles were small compared with the slaughter- 
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fields of Europe, their results have been gigantic.’’ 

‘* As how, pray ?’’—said Bloxham. 

** We will converse on some other subject’’— 
said Mayfield, recollecting his character of host, 
and becoming apprehensive that he might be led 
into some remarks not quite agreeable to his guest. 
“*T would rather, Mr. Bloxham, hear you talk of 
England than of America, believing that it will 
naturally give you pleasure to do so.”’ 

** With all my heart’’—said Bloxham. 

‘*T knew you would say that’’—remarked Horne 
Tooke. 

‘‘T remember one day’’—pursued Bloxham— 
‘*one day in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
I overtook my friend Fox, who seemed quite in a 
brown study with those shaggy brows of his. 
‘Well, Charley’—said I, clapping him on the 
shoulder—‘a penny for your thoughts.’ ”’ 

‘* Did he take your penny?’’—said Horne Tooke. 
‘*Give me a penny for mine, and I'll tell you what 
they are.’’ 

** Just at that moment’’—continued Bloxham— 
‘*up came Sheridan, with his bright black eyes. 
I was always fond of a joke with Brinsley, and 
sometimes he found me rather too much for him. 
‘ Sherry!’—said I—‘ I hear you and the prince had 
a grand blow out last night at Carlton House. 
Pray, did yow put him under the table or he you ?” 
While we were all laughing together, Fox, Sheri- 
dan and I, who should come along but Billy Pitt 
with that interminable nose of his. He scowled at 
us as if he thought we were laying our heads to- 
gether and plotting treason.’’ 

‘*T thought you were all laughing’’—interrupted 
Horne Tooke. 

‘*To tell you the truth, Mr... Mayfield’? — 
pursued Bloxham—‘‘if he Aad suspected us of 
treasonable sentiments, perhaps—but remember 
this is a state secret-—perhaps he would not have 
been far wrong. But this is only between you and 
T ” 

‘* And me’’—said Horne Tooke. 

‘*Talk of treason’’—continued Bloxham—‘‘ I 
could tell you of midnight meetings in strange 
places; and sitting in conclave, and debating on 
the means of shaking England to its foundation.”’ 

‘*But you did not do it’’—said Horne Tooke. 
‘You never even shook me; and you never as 
much as took me by the collar but once, and then 
you had to let go directly.’’ 

‘*T had become celebrated’’—pursued Bloxham 
—‘‘by my speeches in Cold Bath Fields, and by 
addressing a great democratic meeting at Copen- 
hagen House. I was feared, sir; I was feared and 
formidable, though I say it that should not say it.’’ 

‘* Then why do you ?’’—asked Horne Tooke. 

‘*T was wanted, sir; | was wanted’’—continued 
Bloxham. ‘‘ The opposition knew that I was a 
tower of strength to walk in among the people, 
and tell them how their noses were kept to the 
grindstone. Yes, sir, I could tell vou of our night 
meetings in strange places.’’ 


‘‘ Taverns, perhaps’’—said Mr. Mayfield. 
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‘They are not so strange’’—said Horne Tooke. 

‘*It was just like Venice Preserved’’—pursued 
Bloxham. ‘‘ Indeed, one of us had performed in 
that play (private theatricals, of course, ) and knew 
exactly how to do a plot.”’ 

““That’s the play you always take us to’’—said 
Horne Tooke. ‘I’ve got quite tired of it, and so 
have the other children. And the pit’s always so 
full when it’s acted, we’re squeezed up to nothing ; 
above all, when ma’ goes. I know one of the 
speeches by heart; I heard it so often, and it was 
the only one I liked— 


‘Final destruction seize on all the world.’ ” 


“We were sworn to a solemn and perpetual 
secresy’’—continued Bloxham—‘‘ just like the pa- 
triot band of conspirators in Venice Preserved, and 
we took hands upon it together. Would you like 
to have an idea of our plan? We were to seize 
the Tower—the Tower of London, sir; and then 
we were to take the guns up the Thames to Wind- 
sor Castle, and attack that—after which we were 
to burn Westminster Abbey, and annihilate the 
tombs of the kings and nobles, and the poets that 
flattered them. We were all to give up hats and 
wear liberty-caps. That was my proposal. A 
certain duke, who was one of our Spartan band, 
had a joke about it. He said it would raise the 
price of red flannel. Ha! ha! ha! I think I 
hear him saying it. We never knew before that 
his grace was a wit.”’ 

** And you did not know it then’’—said Horne 
Tooke. 

**He was a whole oak-tree in our helmet’’— 
continued Bloxham. ‘‘ You know it was a glorious 
thing to have noblemen among us; and I assure 
you, he was not the only one of our band that rode 
in a coach with a coronet on it.’’ 

**From what you have told me of British noble- 
men’’—said Mayfield—‘‘I should suppose they 
could be no advantage to any cause, much less that 
of liberty.”’ 

** Ahem —aha—ahem’’—continued Bloxham — 
‘*to be sure our nobility are rather a bad set, par- 
ticularly the Howards, whom Pope, the poet, says, 
are all fools and cowards. But then we only in- 
tended to make tools of them—a sort of cat’s paws. 
We held ourselves above them. But still it is 
always good poliey to have an eye to the million. 
We must throw a tub to the whale and put a fea- 
ther in its cap. There can’t be much done in 
England on any side, unless we can get the coun- 
tenance of a few titled men. A lord goes a great 
way, and a duke farther still—as I said one day, to 
his grace the Duke of Bedford, and he was pleased 
with the compliment. But as to the mass of the 
nobility—the ministerial ones I mean—numerous 
as they are, we had the satisfaction of expecting to 
make them shake in their shoes. I was celebrated 
for giving them powerful looks whenever I met 
them. I had a knack of it.”’ 

‘* Were they the same sort of looks you try to 
give me ?’’—said Horne Tooke. 
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**T recollect once in coming out of the House of 


} Lords, the Duke of Richmond was passing slowly 
through the crowd on his way to his carriage, when 

I kept darting at him a series of my piercing 

glances, every one of which told. I saw that; and 

I distinctly heard him say to Lord Hawkesbury, 

who was close beside him,—‘ What's that fellow 

blinking at me for?’ ”’ 

‘*Pa’’—said Horne Tooke—‘‘I think you'd 
better keep such things to yourself.’’ 

They were now interrupted by a summons to 
dinner, at which Tommy Tring was not present— 
he preferring to dine in another, room with the 
Mayfield children. 

The dinner was profuse and excellent—the first 
the Bloxhams had eaten at a private house since 
their arrival. Mrs. Bloxham, however, carefully 
abstained from tasting of any article peculiarly 
American, and she also endeavoured to prevent 
her children from doing so—telling them these 
strange things might disagree with them. 

‘Why, ma”—said Horne Tooke—‘‘ you let us 
eat all sorts of strange things at the Spread Eagle.”’ 

‘* That was to give you an opportunity of satis- 
fying your curiosity. But they did you a great 
deal of harm.”’ 

** When and how ?’’—persisted the boy. ‘‘ How 
were we the worse for them, and what harm did 
they do us? Tell me that. You can’t say we 
were one moment sick—any of us.”’ 

His mother endeavoured to silence him; but his 
father tried to laugh, and said— 

‘** Mrs. B., you'd better let young hopeful alone. 
You'll find him too hard for you.”’ 

“He's worse than ever since he came to Ame- 
rica’’—murmured Mrs. Bloxham. 

** A clever lad, sir’’—continued Bloxham, turn- 
ing to Mr. Mayfield—‘‘a clever lad, as you may 
easily perceive. He'll make a figure in the world 
yet. You'll have him legislating for you in your 
House of Congress before fifteen years, and help- 
ing to guide, with tongue of fire, the restless rud- 
der of your government.”’ 

‘** Tell me why”—persisted Horne Tooke—still 
addressing his mother ‘‘ tell me why we were al- 
lowed to eat squashes, and sweet potatoes, and pot- 
pie and pumpkin-pudding, and every thing on the 
table, when we were at the Spread Eagle.” 

** Horne Tooke, my boy,” said Mr. Bloxham— 
**you are certainly sharp enough to understand 
that when we are at an inn, and a public table, 
where we psy all the same eat or no eat, it is ad- 
visable to indulge ourselves with every thing that 
is to be had; so as to be quite sure of getting the 
worth of our money. You know we did the same 
on board of ship. Now some of the passengers 
were always complaining of the length of the voy- 
age ; but I always laughed, and said’’—I did not 
care if it lasted two months, as long as we were on 
the captain’s keep. Ha, ha, ha—that’s me ex- 
actly—there’s nothing like having the full worth of 
one’s money.”’ 

‘*But here in this house we pay no money at 
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all’ —said Horne Tooke—“ and that is better still. 
Ma’, I know very well what you are at. You want 
us to hate every thing in America; and so you're 
afraid to let us eat any more of their nice vic- 
tuals.’’ 

‘‘The child does not know what he’s talking 
about’’—said Mrs. Bloxham. 

** Yes I do’’—said Horne Tooke—‘‘ Pa’ says I 
always have my wits about me. I know I am the 
brightest of the family—the only bright one, too.’’ 

“Mr. B.”’—said his wife—‘‘ I told you it would 
be so. ‘There’s something in the air of this coun- 
try that is not fit for English children. It makes 
them rude, and saucy, and unbidable from the 
moment they set their feet on the land of liberty as 
you call it.”’ 

‘* Why, I was just as bad at home’’—said Horne 
Tooke—‘‘ and I dare say a great deal worse ; for I 
had not half such good times.”’ 

Dinner was at length over; and as they ad- 
journed to the front parlour, Bloxham whispered 
to his wife—‘‘ this squire is a capital fellow—I 
never sat down to a better feed.”’ 

** Be quiet,’’ said Mrs. Bloxham—‘‘ some of the 
family may hear you.”’ 

In the cool of the afternoon, Mr. Mayfield showed 
his guests round the farm; and the Bloxhem chil- 
dren were made free of the two peach orchards ; 
having previously made themselves so in the fore- 
noon. Bloxham seemed to look about, but in 
reality saw nothing; for his whole attention was 
engrossed by hearing himself relate paltry and 
scandalous anecdotes of the king and queen, with 
laudatory digressions on Fox, Sheridan and the 
Duke of Bedford ; talking of all these distinguished 
men as familiarly as ‘‘ maids of thirteen do of pup- 
py-dogs.’? He even hinted that through his intimacy 
with Sheridan he was no stranger to the Prince of 
Wales, whom he praised without measure, as a 
noble, generous fellow that was always in debt, 
and whose feelings went entirely with the people ; 
the said people being all bursting with impatience 
for the time to arrive when he should begin to 
reign over them. 

‘** You know of course’’—continued Bloxham— 
‘* that the prince is in the opposition. The heir ap- 
parent alwaysis. I can assure you, sir, (and I have 
had private opportunities of knowing) his royal 
highness (heaven bless him) is arepublican at heart ; 
a thorough democrat. 

‘‘That is strange’’—observed Mr. Mayfieid— 
‘*it is certainly not his business to be«o.”’ 

“‘Then the greater the patriotism’’—pursued 
Bloxham—‘‘ To see how his royal highness goes 
to the balls of untitled persons ; and how agreeable 
he makes himself to ladies that are plain Miss and 
Mrs. ; even asking them to dance. Yes—yes, he 
carries in his heart’s core the hammer that is to 
strike off the grinding chains of king-ridden Eng- 
land.”’ 

In the meantime Mrs. Bloxham was walking 
with Mrs. Mayfield, and entertaining her with ac- 
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England to every thing in America. As an episode, 
she introduced a minute description of the Lord 
Mayor’s show, a spectacle which her son, Horie 
Tooke (who followed close behind), averred was 
nothing in comparison to Bartlemy fair, and not 
half so productive of fun as Guy Faux day. 

The tea-table went on much in the same manner 
as the dinner-table ; except that the children fol- 
lowed the example of Horne Tooke, and helped 
themselves voraciously to cakes, honey, and sweet- 
meats; their mother no longer essaying to check 
them. 

As soon as Mrs. Mayfield had found that the 
Bloxhams were on their way to Baltimore, she 
began to make arrangements for their staying all 
night at her house, understanding that they would 
take the stage next morning as it passed the gate. 

When evening came, great was the trouble of 
getting the Bloxham children to bed. Some cried 
because they were sleepy, and some because they 
were not; Horne Tooke made no difficulty about 
it, one way or the other, but steadily kept his seat, 
and put in his word as usual; it being always the 
settled purpose of his soul to sit up as long as any 
of the grown people. And this purpose he regu- 
larly effected; his parents being afraid to oppose 
him in it. Consequently, he was pale, thin, sharp- 
faced, and old-looking; as is always the case with 
children who are allowed to stay up late. 

At last all the juveniles, except Horne Tooke, 
were deposited in the sleeping-places, with some 
trouble and inconvenience prepared for so many ; 
Mrs. Bloxham herself first reconnoitering every 
bed to ascertain if there was a blanket upon it, 
(warm as the weather was), to keep out the cold; 
and shutting down all the sashes to keep out the 
air; and closing and bolting all the window shut- 
ters to keep out thieves ; and seeing that there was 
a small lamp placed in every hearth (not, however, 
to keep out ghosts) and lamenting dolefully that 
these lamps were not rush-lights; and declaring 
that she did not believe such a thing as arush-light 
was to be had in America, all the people “‘ being 
wedded to oil.”’ 

On retiring for the night, Mrs. Mayfield (an 
exemplary wife, and an ever-to-be-imitated hostess) 
forbore to make any comments on the guests; 
justly supposing that her husband was disappointed 
in his opinion of them; and that he would rather 
not hear of the mistake he had made in inviting 
such people to his house. 

This was the truth, for Mr. Mayfield now won- 
dered at his late blindness ; his eyes, in the course 
of the day, having been fully opened to the fact 
that his ‘‘ good Englishman’’ was in reality a very 
bad specimen of British mind and manners; being 
a half-bred, half-taught, lying, impudent and con- 
ceited fool; and in no respect any thing like a 
gentleman. Also, that no dependence was to be 
placed on what he said of English politics, or of 
English great men, or of any thing else. Also, 
that his wife and children were rude, vulgar, and 


counts of the vast superiority of every thing in every way annoying. 
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‘Well, dear Patty’—said Mayfield, guessing 
the thoughis of his considerate spouse—‘‘ I know 
you are thinking of these people exactly as I do. 
[ am very sorry that I was so injudicious as to 
bring them upon you. But after all, it is no great 
hardship to endure them for twenty-four hours. 
‘lo-morow morning they will certainly depart. 


And it must be confessed there is really some 
amusement in their absurdities.”’ 
‘True, my dear’’—replied Mrs. Mayfield— 
** and during the short time they are yet to remain, 
let us remember that they are still our guests. So 
we will talk no more about them.” 
(To be continued.) 





TO MISS M. §8. 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


A way for thee, sweet lady? Oh! I would the power 
were mine 

To weave a worthy chaplet for that polished brow of 
thine ; 

I would I had the minstrel’s art, thy praises to prolong, 

| would blend thy name, Oh, loveliest! with the numbers 
of sweet song. 

rhou ’rt very, very beautiful, and often when I gaze 

Upon thy smooth, fair cheek, sweet girl, where many a 
ringlet plays, 

I fain would breathe a heart-felt prayer that life might be 
to thee 

A scene of hallowed loveliness—like sunset out at sea! 


May Time, who in his wasting march leaves many a 
print of care, 

Ne’er trace a wrinkle on thy brow—thy cheek stain with 
a tear; 

And may that heart of thine, unscathed by passion’s 
gloomy fire, 

Beat like the gentle melody of a master-hand-strung lyre. 


May’st thou be happy, maiden dear—thou should’st be 
nothing less! 

(So formed to win the warm heart’s love—so made to cheer 
and bless ;) 

When he who pays his tribute now to that sweet face 
and form, 

Shall be, perchance, the pilgrim of the tempest and the 
storm. 


Farewell! the word is spoken! and we part—for ever 
part! 

Yet know thy name is written on the tablets of my heart ; 

And fancy oft shall picture thee, maid of the calm, fair 
brow, 

A holy thing of memory as beautiful as now! 

Mistake me not, sweet maiden, nor the offering I bring ; 

Believe me, not an earthly thought inspires the lay [ sing; 

Tis breathed upon by gentler thoughts, with prayers for 
thee and thine, 

And I know with pleasant memories of name thou’lt think 
of mine. 





TO A LADY ON HER BRIDAL EVE, 


WITH A WREATH OF WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, EMBLEMS OF TRUTH AND CONSTANCY. 


BY HARRIETTE S. LONG. 


Taxe, lady, take the wreath I send, 
Of snow-white flowers entwined,— 
An emblem meet of constancy, 
A pure and spotless mind. 


And with it wreathe that brow of thine, 
Ere at the altar thou 

Shall breathe into the loved one’s ear, 
A high and hely vow. 


And may your lives, as years glide by, 
In purity so blend, 

With truth and constancy combined, 
Like the snow-white wreath I send. 


TO THE SAME WREATH, FADED. 


Lapy, the wreath so late I gave, 

Which then seemed lovely in your eyes, 
The momentary pleasure past, 

Now withered and neglected lies. 


So prize the joys this world affords 
But for their own intrinsic worth ; 

Nor seek to make their pleasures last 
Beyond the hour which gives them birth. 


And when the cup of Death’s black wine 
By thee is quaffed, may then be given 
That gift, which is above all price, 
A fadeless wreath in Heaven. 























THE FANCY BALL. 


(See Plate.) 


ova ANCY balls are considered, 
by sober, sensible people, ge- 
})nerally, as very extravagant 
and frivolous entertainments, 
® if not absolutely sinful. Yet 
we are constrained to say, chat 
one of the most pleasant and, 
as we think, instructive, social festivities 
we ever enjoyed, was a Family Fancy 
Ball. 

In Boston, (where whatever they at- 
tempt to do is generally well done,) it 
is not uncommon to have these family 
parties, and, of course, where none but relations 
or their most intimate friends are admitted, there 
is no danger that any disguise will be abused, or 
any unsuitable character personated. So whoever 
chooses to wear a mask or appear in fancy costume, 
does so, and the innocent gayety of the party is 
greatly promoted by the endeavour to penetrate the 
mystery of a masked figure or to sustain the as- 
sumed character, while these and the various cos- 
tumes, displaying the style of manners and taste 
of other nations and times, aflord interesting and re- 
ally instructive subjects of conversation to those who 
do not care to take an active part in the amusements. 

The fancy ball to which we alluded was a real 
family party—the beloved mother’s birth-day, and 
very few persons besides the near family connec- 
tions were present. The honoured parents had 
gathered children and grandchildren around them, 
enough to fill, nearly, their spacious and elegant 
drawing-rooms. The fancy dresses were chiefly 
of the style of the Pilgrim Fathers; some of the 
rich ornaments had belonged to them, and the em- 
broidered waistcoats and brocade gowns had been 
worn by their immediate descendants. 

It was a beautiful and touching sight to see the 
father of the family, a dignified, staid, old gentle- 
man, who was dressed, of course, in his usual 







way, receive and welcome, with appropriate speech 
and manner, such guests as Miles Stanwich and 
his fair Rose, the stately and Reverend Cotton 
Mather, Mr. Johnson and his angelic ‘‘Arabella,’’ 
and others of the famous men and women of the 
heroic age of our country. 

‘‘ Where did you find all these antique dresses 
and finery ?’? we inquired of a lovely lady, whose 
pilgrim attire seemed the pattern of Mrs. Winslow’s, 
in Weir’s exquisite picture. 

‘*Oh, we have rummaged every grandmother’s 
drawer in Boston,”’ she replied, ‘‘and what queer 
things we have found! ‘Those dear old pilgrim 
ladies must have had the most absurd taste—don’t 
you think so ?”’ 

‘** Obsolete fashions usually appear ridiculous.”’ 

‘*Not the simple, comfortable and really be- 
coming,” ghe replied. ‘‘It is the unnatural and 
extravagant which we only tolerate when in the 
vogue—like these high-heeled shoes and hideous 
crape cushions, that appear utterly ridiculous.” 

But all the party were not of the olden times— 
there were sailor boys and young Indians, all 
feathers and wampum, and a shepherd with his 
flute, accompanying a pretty Spanish maiden, who 
played the piano for the dance; and there, too, 
was a Paganini, with a violin that discoursed sweet 
music from all the strings; and a gipsy fortune- 
teller, and Swiss peasant flower-girls who distri- 
buted bouquets to the company; but the darling 
of all was a little creature, not more than three 
years old, a pretty basket on her arm, filled with 
‘* matches,” as she called them—bits ef coloured 
paper twisted—which she sold, ‘‘one for two 
tisses,’*—confining her trade chiefly to her grand- 
parents. 

It was a scene to make the heart thankful as 
well as merry, and we think all who enjoyed it 
were better as well as happier for this family fancy 
ball. 


ON DOD DI ODI 


LA CUBANA: 


A ROMANCE 


OF THE ISLES 


BY “THE POOR SCHOLAR.” 


SCENA L—THE CAMA. 
On! sweet are the lays of that fair tropic land, 
Where the lip lures to Jove, and the eye flashes fire ! 
Like the song of the syren, they baffle the hand 
That would dare to depict them on lute or on lyre: 


Yet melody wild, upon earth and in aif, 

Forever is melting and quivering there : 

It breathes in the sunbeam, it breathes in the shade 
It lives on the lips of the land’s lovely maid ;— 

; At morn, noon and even the heart hears no voice— 
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From the hum of the bee-bird that rifles the rose, 
To the bold mimic carol that baffles repose— 
But in ravishing eloquence bids it rejoice! 
It melts on the ear and it lives in the heart, 
In sweet accents excelling the music of art: 
Oh! such melody only as waits us above 
Can equal the soul -breathing language of love! 


And wild are the loves that give birth to those lays— 
Caressing and cautionless, deep and enduring— 

Like the torch of the flame-fly, whose meteor blaze, 

While wooing his mate, never dims nor decays, 
But dazzles ‘till death with a lustre alluring! 

They are loves that repine not in silence or sorrow, 
Arrayed in the garb of the weed and the willow— 

But passions that plunge on the sea of life’s morrow, 

And scorning from caution poor proverbs to borrow, 
Strike boldly to swim or to sink on its billow. 

Foiled! frantic and fierce as the blood-baited beagle— 
And death alone lightens such passion despairing :— 

Guiled! wild as the war of the home-plundered eagle, 
And theirs will be vengeance enduring and daring. 

Withal for their wildness, and wanton they are, 

They are true as the stone-loaded steel to the star: 

And passive in peace, the pure offspring of soul, 

Denying all duty, save nature’s control— 

They are sweet as the sleep of the weary at even, 

And pure as the language of angels in heaven: 

Oh! the maid of that clime wildly loves but as true— 

*Tis no lie when she whispers “I live but for jou” 


And dark are the eyes that engender those loves— 
Now flashing and fierce as the ocelot’s anger, 
Now languidly liquid and soft as the dove’s, 


When the heart with high passion is heaving no longer: 


Such eyes as the mother saw, waking from slumber, 
Whose basilisk brilliancy caused her to start, 
While still as in dream does her fancy remember 
The sting of the serpent transfixing her heart; 
Such eyes as her own, when in loveliness smiling, 
She looked on the tempter so sweetly beguiling: 
Now bright as the eagle’s defying the sun— 
Now mild as the lama’s when twilight is on: 
These—these are the eyes of that fair tropic land,— 
And the pilgrim who places his foot on its strand 
Shall see them, and feel them, and gaze not to tire, 


Till his blood and his bosom are kindled to fire! 
a >. > > 7 


Who calls the east “ Clime of the Sun”” 
He never saw the golden ray 
That quivers on El Moro Bay, 
When to the town the morning gun 
Proclaims him flashing on the day! 
To earth no fairer beam he throws 
Than that which over Cuba glows 
At morn, at noon, at even: 
For there the flower brightest blows, 
And nature wears “ couleur de rose,” 
The hue that halos heaven. 


Then call not Greece “ Land of the San,” 
He makes not there his golden throne, 

Nor in the east ;—the Indian Isles 
From him have kinder kisses won, 

And brighter tints and sweeter smiles: 
They’ve won them, aye, and wear them too, 
The sweetest smiles by sunbeam given, 

With every gay and gaudy hue— 
Green, gold and purple, orange, blue— 
That paints the paradise of heaven: 


‘ 
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Here dwells the beauty that beguiles 
The gazing sense to gaze again, 
Until, bewildered, aches the brain, 
And vainly tries the tongue to trace 
New charms and nameless forms of grace— 
Not passionless and pale as death, 
But buoyant both with life and breath, 
And breathing in your very face, 
It fills the soul with hope and faith 
That there exists a happier race :— 
It glows on sea, on sky, on leaf— 
They never wear the garb of grief; 
The sea is aye of deepest blue— 
The sky reflects the ocean’s hue— 
The leaf is broad and brilliant too: 
This is the region of the sun! 
*T was here hie course he first begun, 
And here he lingering loves to play 
With fragrant flowers, all the day, 
Profusely spread and gladly gay. 
Tis strange! I’ve often fancied, while 
His beam was paling o’er the Ind, 
That there was sorrow in the smile 
He shed at parting with each isle, 
Regret for all he left behind! 


The cannon from the Moro height 
Proclaims abroad his coming light, 
In plazza, callé and portale 
Now wake the busy hum and call! 
Along the Moro’s serried wall 
The echos of the shot have ceased! 
Through clouds of purple in the East 
The golden god is flashing forth— 
Not as he breaks upon the north— 
Obscured by curtain dun and cold— 
But one bright globe of burning gold ! 
No wonder that, with kneeling limb, 
The poor Peruvian worshipped him — 
No wonder that his image stood 

Upon Tezcoco’s hallowed height— 
Hallowed by seas of victim blood, 
Drawn from the veins of foes subdued, 

By Aztec warrior in the fight: 
No wonder nature’s child should deem 
The author of such brilliant beam 
The giver both of light and life— 
The God of power, peace and strife! 


That light along the turrets stealing, 
Wakes from his sleep the zopilote, 
Who flaps his wing, then upward wheeling, 
By plume or pinion seems to float 
Unaided in the azure air! 
And poised upon his broad wing there, 
With eye that does the sunbeam dare, 
He looks down from his dizzy height, 
If aught has fallen in the night. 


Within this land of strife and shot, 

Of burning blood and passion hot, 

No need that from his airy perch, 

Long may the vulture vainly search: 

There's death within yon lonely wood— 
There’s death within the narrow street— 

And tracks of strife and stains of blood 
The gazer’s eye for ever meet! 

Night never closes on the isle 

But some bright eye hath ceased to smile,— 

And morning dawns but to reveal 

The mangled corpse, the bloody steel! 
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No more of those scenes, we would cease to remember! 
Let the soul turn its eye to yon gorgeous chamber, 
Where the sunbeams are falling in floods of rich amber, 
And look upon loveliness smiling in slumber: 
For there is a lip would ‘lure angels from heaven— 
To that cheek has the rose its rich radiance given; 
And over that bosom, and over that brow, 
Are the hues of the olive, the sun, and the snow, 
Contending whose tints shall be deepest in glow, 
Whether blonde or brunette shall have mastery now;— 
Expressive those features, brow, bosom and cheek 
Are so lucent with soul, they seem struggling to speak ! 


Those tresses are dark as the mid-hour of night,— 
Dark is the eyebrow, and black the lash,— 

But darkest of all the hid orb whose light, 

When it wakes to watching, will gleam as bright 
As the sheen of the star, or the diamond’s flash! 

Curtained and quiet ‘tis slumbering now— 

And the gazer pines for its pyral glow ; 

No wonder he pines—for to see it roll 

Is to feel its light in your very soul! 


The Cama is costly—the curtains fair— 
But what is the silk of the Cama now 
To the texture and tint of that beauteous brow? 
Like the gold on the jewel that gleaming bright 
Is but cloud when compared with the diamond’s light 
The chamber is filled with the rich and rare, 
For the child of a viceroy slumbers there ;— 
She, with the bosom half hid, half bare— 
Half hid by the folds of her falling hair; 
(Oh! who would not envy the truant tress 
Embracing that bosom, its bold caress ?) 
Yes, she on the Cama reclining now, 
With the halo of heaven around her brow, 
Is the viceroy’s daughter, the Lady Juana :-— 
And lives there a lovelier?—not in Havanna. 


But what are the treasures thrown over that chamber— 
The gold and the purple, the orange and amber— 

To her who is smiling so sweetly in slumber? 

They are nothing now—those fair works of art— 

Not a jot of joy does their presence impart; 

For she dreams of a deeper and sweeter delight 

Than rich robes can give, or those jewels bright,— 

She is dreaming of him who hath stolen her heart. 


“San Rosa!” a name she hath breathed aloud! 

’Tis the name of a soldier—a brave cavalier! 

And well that no listener chances near 

To hearken those murmurs—ah, lady, beware! 
Should it reach the ear of the viceroy proud 

That his daughter, though only in dream, should dare 

To think of San Rosa as aught but slave, 

‘Too soon the young soldier might find a grave,— 

For despot-will in the isle is rife, 

And strikes with the secret assassin’s knife, 

Never aiming at less than its victim’s life! 

“San Rosa!” if he be thy lover ’tis ill— 

Him canst thou not wed with a father’s will. 


For his will or his wish little cares the sleeper,— 
Opposed but to make her devotion deeper 

To him who hath won far more than fame— 

The virgin heart of a lovely dame ; 

He shal! wear that heart, or be his the blame— 


For I see a wild and a wayward soul 
In the curving lines of that smooth, bold brow, 
And wildly those dark hid orbs would roll, 
And proudly that lip would scorn control, 
Should it dare to oppose a purposed vow : 
There’s a will in that bosom—a slumbering pyre ! 
Crossed—twere the kindling of quenchiess fire 


Gently now that bosom swells— 
Foam upon the breathing ocean ! 
In its silent chamber dwells 
Dream that genders sweet emotion 
Revel there no rays of guile, 
Where so much of heav’n reposes— 
Guiltless is the seraph-smile, 
Playing on those lips of roses! 
God forbid that aught of care, 
Griet or suffering should dare 
To shelter in a breast so fair! 
Again the name is on her lip, 

Tn low, soft murmar sweetly given, 
Like to the syren song of heaven, 
Or distant music o'er the deep, 
That melts upon the ear of even' 
Methinks ’twere happiness to live, 
And, ever gazing on that brow, 


List those sweet tones! who would not cive 


The world to be San Rosa now? 


See! broken is her balmy sleep; 
She starts self-waked from slumber deep; 
Her snow-white arm vith one bold sweep, 
Back from her brow and bosom dashes 
The dark hair high! 
Like lightning part the lips and lashes,— 
Oh! bright as basilisk’s now flashes 
That deep, black eye! 


She woke as wakes the summer morn: 
She smiled—but who could paint that smile ” 
Such as the Goddess ocean born 
First flung upon the Cyprian isle ;— 
She jeant upon her hand, still smiling, 
And, Oh! how brilliantly beguiling! 
One look of love from that dark eye 
Were worth an angel’s destiny! 
Not sweeter did the mother seem 
When waking from delicious dream, 
That strangely blended love and fear, 


She saw the serpent smiling near. 


Matin bells are loudly pealing, 
Devotion’s hour now revealing,— 
The toilet task is quic kly done ; 
A moment by the Cama kneeling, 
She prays to him, the holy one ; 
And but a moment there she lingers— 
The signal summons to the church— 
The fan is in her jewelled fingers— 
Then passing to the outward porch, 
She calls her maiden’s name aloud, 





And veiled by manta’s silken shrond, 
With graceful step and bearing proud, 
She mingles with the onward crowd, 
Who humbly seek devotion’s shrine, 


She deemed by all herself divine 


(To be continued.) 











LA MUSEE. 


BY MISS PENINA MOISE. 


CONVERSATION I. 
RETWEEN POETRY AND HER PARENTS. 


OETRY.—Will you grant 
me a favour, papa? 

Apollo. — Assuredly, my 
darling, if your request is 
within the compass of rea- 
son and my ability. 

P.—Oh, decidedly so. It 
is simply that you will allow 
me to have a party. 

A.—A party, my child? 





What for? 


P.—Why, sire, because I am the only young 
lady of the Olympian aristocracy who has never 
given one. Even at my first coming out, though 
preparations were made for an elegant entertain- 
ment, Aunt Minerva’s officious interference pre- 
vented it from taking place. 

A.—I'll thank you to speak more respectfully of 
my sister, Miss Malapert. If her influence were a 
Little more frequently exerted in our family, there 
would be fewer romps and riotous members in it. 

P.—You do not consider me a romp, papa? 

A.—I do, most assuredly. Have you not at one 
time been caught spurring your pony Pegasus to 
leap over the five-barred gate of common sense ? 
At another, climbing to the topmost branch of the 
tree of knowledge to gather the greenest fruit, when 
the ripest, hanging at a less hazardous height, so- 
licited your palate in vain? Now running to the 
verge of Folly’s precipice for a sprig of sentiment; 
and anon, rowing a skiff over the waters of Cas- 
alie in pursuit of a flying-fish? If these are not 
the pranks of a hoyden, I know not what are. 

P.—I1 guess it is Madam Fame who has reported 
all these things to you. I'll break the gossip’s 
trumpet if she does not leave off playing the spy 
upon me. 

A.—Ha! ha! ha!—it is really ludicrous to hear 
you utter athreat against a being whose breath is 
your vital element; whose music quickens the 
movement of your feet, and whose simple coronal 
of bay leaves is more coveted than my brilliant 
diadem of beams. Why, you would languish to 
death if any thing should happen to silence her 
clarion. 

P.—Well, well, papa, Iam sorry to have dis- 
pleased you twice in so short a time. Pray, now, 
dismiss that dark cloud from your brow—the astro- 
nomers of earth are looking up, astonished at an 
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eclipse of which their sagacity was unadvised. 
Forgive me, and consent to my having a féte. 

A.—I will not oppose your wish if approved by 
your dear mother. Here she comes, quite oppor- 
tunely. 

(Imagination advances towards them.) 

P.—Have you any objection to my giving a 
party,mamma? You know I have never returned 
the attentions received since my entrance into so- 
ciety. 

Im.—I am afraid, child, from the number of 

guests necessary to be invited, that it would prove 
rather too expensive an affair for us to attempt. 
We have as many connections as a Scottish chief- 
tain, and would not offend our kindred or clansmen 
on any account. 
' P.—I am sure my father’s resources are equal if 
not superior to those of other gods. We can dis- 
pense, you know, with chandeliers, candelabra, 
&c. If Flora will lend us her conservatory for the 
occasion, Apollo’s single lamp will suffice to illu- 
minate it, and there will be light and perfume 
enough to dazzle and delight the senses of all the 
fire and flower-worshippers in the universe. 

Im.—Oh! then it is to be a daylight festivity. 
By what name do you intend to call it? Dejeuné 
and levée are too hacknied for you, I presume? 

P.—It shall be called La Musée, in compliment 
to the nine vestals who gratuitously supply the sons 
and daughters of our tribe with the exhilarating gas 
of inspiration. 

Im.—W ell, my love, if your plan can be accom- 
plished without involving your parents in pecuniary 
embarrassments, I will assist you to the extent of 
my power. But I cannot discuss it longer at pre- 
sent, for I have promised Cupid to give the finish- 
ing touch to his picture of a terrestrial nymph, 
without which he would not be able to complete 
the infatuation of a wounded bachelor. The graces 
have favoured me with several sittings for this pur- 
pose. 


CONVERSATION II. 
BETWEEN IMAGINATION AND POETRY. 


P.—Oh, mamma, is it not kind in old Plutus? 
Hearing that we contemplated having company, and 
knowing, as he says, that the metal coined in our 
realm would not be received as an equivalent for 
the staple commodities of any but an ideal market, 
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has sent me a check upon his banker for a sum 
sufficient to procure not only ambrosia and nectar, 
but all other viands, liqueurs, confections, &Xc., 
usual at a banquet upon the most magnificent scale. 

Im.—This is, indeed, generous in one so re- 
motely related to us. 

P.—I have another piece of good fortune to re- 
late. As I sat at my harp, practising the overture 
I intend playing at La Musée, one of the Houris 
entered and presented a parcel containing fifteen 
yards of the most beautiful deep blue silk, striped 
with moonlight, and spangled with stars. ‘‘A 
dress for Poetry’? was written on rainbow note 
paper, attached to the outside of it. This is an 
incognitodonation. From the style of the material, 
however, I suspect it is Cousin Urania’s gift. It 
never could have arrived more seasonably, since I 
have not a cent left of my last quarter’s allowance, 
and my wardrobe, like that of a decayed actress, 
has nothing but tarnished finery in it. 

Im.—When will you be free from the two be- 
setting sins of improvidence and exaggeration ? 

P.—Pardon me, sweet mother, if I smile at your 
commenting upon my prodigality—you, who are so 
lavish of your finest gold to spendthrift Genius, and 
delight to emboss the lyres of favourite mortals 
with the most lustrous gems; you, to whom every 
rhyming recruit applies for a bounty—every metre- 
monger for a madigral; every ten-foot accountant 
for a trope; every wanderer in our fields for a 
Ruth’s portion of fanciful gleanings ;—you, who 
will even throw small coin to the literary lazzaroni, 
who, steeped to the lips in poetic poverty, stand 
whining at your gate for the pittance of a stanza, 
instead of earning an honest reputation as penny- 
liners in the prose department. As to my second 
falling, surely it is less prominent in me than in 
Romance, who never hesitates to trample upon the 
commandments of Truth, provided she can extort 
tears from misses in their teens. 

Im.—You have made a fine flourish in self-de- 
fence, my dearest child. But who will you employ 
to make your robe ? 

P.—Oh, Monsieur Critique will take my mea- 
sure, cut it out, and make it in the most approved 
and elegant mode. 

Im.—Beware of him, my daughter!—he has 
spoiled many a muse’s habit by attempting to adapt 
it to some grotesque conception of his own which 
he complacently denominates taste. He will run 
his shears as recklessly through celestial tissues as 
through prints of the coarsest texture, and his 
work-shop is as full of parti-coloured shreds as the 
wallet of a chiffonier. Of these, he makes a har- 
lequin suit for Momus when he gets up a panto- 
mime at Parnassus. 

P.—Well. mamma, I must even take my chance 
as there is no choice —my taffeta must be sur- 
rendered to his tender mercies. But let us now 
turn our attention to the arrangements of our féte. 
Here is a list of those to whom I intend 
sending cards. Mercury has promised to convey 





them to earth and the Elysian fields—for as mine 
is to be a spiritual assembly, the renowned living 
may freely mingle with the immortal dead, without 
fear of being shocked by the spectacie of carnal 
decay. You will perceive that I have been care- 
ful to preserve a distinction of ranks—separating 
sovereigns who have swayed the epic sceptre, and 
monarchs of the dramatic empire from the nobles 
and gentry of the lesser provinces of poetry; and 
again, drawing a partition line between these last 
and that large class of lyric commoners who, 
though highly respectable, cannot claim equality 
with the great land-holders in the territory of Fame. 


We subjoin a few extracts from notes taken by 
one of the bards present at La Musée. Under a 
canopy in the centre of the conservatory, sat Ho- 
mer, Virgil and Milton—below whom were ranged 
Tasso, Aristotle and Dante. Apart from these sat 
Shakspeare, upon a throne erected by the muses of 
the sock and buskin, who vied with each other in 
rendering homage to the genius which had attracted 
thousands of votaries to their temples. My soul 
made a salam to that wonderful magician who, like 
the Prospero of his own creation, could raise a 
tempest in the moral elements of man’s nature, or 
send melodious Fancy, like an Ariel, forth to still 
the stormy passions. Around, but not near him, 
stood Massinger, Ford, Sheridan, Otway, &c. In 
a grotto composed of musical shells, I beheld a 
group consisting of Pope, Dryden, Gray and Cow- 
per, the latter of whom lounged upon a sofa of 
elegant and chaste workmanship. Further on, 
Imagination was complimenting Akenside upon 
his accurate and animated description of her plea- 
sures. A few paces beyond this pair, were Camp- 
bell and Rogers, forming a sort of Janus image of 
the past and future—the one gazing forward upon 
Hope, the other glancing backward upon Memory. 
Wandering on, I saw ‘I’om Moore dropping rose- 
leaves into a crystal goblet of nectar; while thus 
engaged, a plaintive but familiar voice reached his 
ear and wrung his heart. ‘‘Byron!’’ said he, 
starting up and following the sound. The melan 
choly spirit answered not, but suddenly retreated 
through the laurel avenue that led to the conserva- 
tory—leaving only a mournful echo of ‘‘ My native 
land, good night.”’ 

It would be a vain task to attempt to convey an 
idea of the varieties in costume and contour, man- 
ners and moods of the bards, minstrels and trouba- 
dours that thronged around us on every side of this 
singular réunion. Poetry acquitted herself as hostess 
with asprightly grace and easy dignity that charmed 
ali who came in contact with her. I will give a few 
random specimens of her courteous speeches to 
those in my vicinity. In passing Burns, she pointed 
to the wreath she wore, and said—‘‘ Your moun- 
tain daisy will perish only when the amaranth with 
which it is braided shall cease to bloom.’’ ‘To 
Mrs. Hemans— 
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“ The light of thy song hath alike been shed 
On the ‘ rose’s heart’ and the ‘ ruin’s head ; 
And ne’er did Apollo more glorious seem, 
Than when thy bright fancy reflected his beam.” 


To Shelley, she addressed herself thus—‘‘ Prome- 
theus of the material word, the imeges of beauty 
so exquisitely moulded by thee, were vivified by 
sparks stolen fr m our altars. For this, we have 
bound thee to the granite rock of immortality.”’ 
To the bard of Twickenham— 


“ A Pope’s infallibility is thine, 
In all pertaining to the sacred Nine.” 


To Mrs. Sigourney—‘‘ Fame fixed a rainbow in 
the ‘ Heaven of Invention,’ when the god of poetry 
smiled upon the spray of your ‘ Niagara. 
Willis— 


To 


A HARD SUBJECT TO PAINT. 
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“Though Willis may, in coquetry, address himself to 

prose, 

Yet Poetry within his soul no real rival knows. 

Thy pencilings upon the wave, at home, or by the way 

Through every change of drapery, my spirit still be- 
tray. 

Through me, thy first and purest love, the power was 
possest, 

‘To match the classic model’ on memory imprest.” 


The last sentence I caught was spoken to Drake 
—‘‘ You have played the part of a hero in planting 
the ‘American Flag’ upon the pinnacle of Glory. 
It is a standard of poetic freedom well deserving 
the inscription E pluribus unum. Your ‘ Culprit 
Fay’ held his little head manfully up among the 
fairies, who always have free access to our family 
revels.’’ Our extracts close here. 





A HARD SUBJECT TO PAINT. 


(See Plate.) 


EXT to subjects of reli- 
gious interest, we con- 
sider scenes in domestic 
life as most pleasing and 
instructive for the ‘‘ La- 
dy’s Book.’’ The moral 
_ power of pictures is of 
great importance, both as 
it regards the instruction of the young and the self- 
improvement of the more advanced in life. Take 
a striking ‘‘ battle scene,’’—for instance, that of 
‘* Fort Duquesne,’’—and how it stirs the memory 
aud warms the imagination with the daring deeds 
of war! So far as these pictures induce a true 
national spirit and taste, by kindling that holy pa- 
triotism which lies at the root of national improve- 
ment, they are advantageous to our readers; for 
patriotism, as a sentiment, should be cherished as 
religiously by women as by men. But the love of 
glory and the ambition of conquest which such 
pictures also inspire, are not in unison with those 
graces and virtues which make woman seem— 





“ Like some fair spirit from the realms of rest, 
With all her native heaven within her breast; 
So pure, so good, she scarce can guess at sin, 
But thinks the world without like that within.” 


And such we would have the readers of our 
‘** Book ;”’ and far the greater part of the original 
designs introduced have been calculated to induce 
this sweet spirit of domestic love and social peace 
and happiness. 

We feel sure the engraving of the pleasant fami- 
ly scene in this number will be highly admired. 
The conscious importance of the boy, who has 
placed himself in what he considers a fine atti- 
tude; the earnest enthusiasm of his sister, who is 
making her first effort as an artist; the evident ad- 
miration of the younger girl, who has charge of the 
baby, and the utter carelessness of this little one 
to all the goings on, so that he can, with his busy 
hands, splash the water in the tub, while the kind 
grandfather looks on all with the tranquil enjoy- 
ment which the sight of innocent pleasures on earth 
confer on those whose hearts are chastened by the 
near approach of heaven, and who feel that “little 
children’ are the especial care of the angels stand- 
ing before the throne of God—all these thoughts 
and feelings will come over the mind and heart as 
we examine this picture. What better lesson could 
a long story teach ? 
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THOUSAND-AND-SECOND TALE OF 


SCHEHERAZADE. 


BY EDGAR A. 


POE. 


Truth is stranger than fiction —Old Saying 


AVING had occasion, late- 
ly, in the course of some 
oriental investigations, to con- 
sult the Tellmenow Isitsdéor- 
not, a work which (like the 
Zohar of Simeon Ischaides) 
is scarcely known at all, even 
in Europe, and which has 





never been quoted, to my 
knowledge, by any American—if we 
except, perhaps, the author of the ‘* Cu- 
riosities of American Literature ;’’ 
having had occasion, I say, to turn over 
some pages of the first-mentioned very 
remarkable work, I was not a little astonished to 
discover that the literary world has hitherto been 
strangely in error respecting the fate of the vizier’s 
daughter, Scheherazade, as that fate is depicted in 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’ and that the denouement 


there given, if not altogether inaccurate, as far as it 


goes, is at least to blame in not having gone very 
much farther. 

For full information on this interesting topic, I 
must refer the inquisitive reader to the ‘‘ Isitsdéor- 
not” itself: but, in the mean time, I shall be par- 
doned for giving a summary of what I there dis- 
covered. 

Tt will be remembered that, in the usual version 
of the tales, a certain monarch, having good cause 
to be jealous of his queen, not only put her imme- 
diately to death, but makes a vow, by his beard 
and the prophet, to espouse each night the most 
beautiful maiden in his dominions, and the next 
morning to deliver her up to the executioner. 

Having fulfilled this vow for many years to the 
letter, and with a religious punctuality and method 
that conferred great credit upon him as a man of 
devout feelings and excellent sense, he wag inter- 
rupted one afternoon (no doubt at his prayers) by a 
visit from his grand vizier, to whose daughter, it 
appears, there had occurred an idea. 

Her name was Scheherazade, and her idea was 
that she would either redeem the land from the de- 
populating tax upon its beauty or perish, after the 
approved fashion of all heroines, in the attempt. 

Accordingly, and although we do not find it 
stated to be Leap-year, (which makes the sacrifice 
more meritorious,) she deputes her father, the grand 
vizier, to make an offer to the king of her hand. 
This hand the king eagerly accepts—he had in- 
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tended to take it at all events, and had put off the 
matter from day to day only through fear of the 
vizier)—but, in accepting it now, he gives all par- 
ties very distinctly to understand that, grad vizier 
or no grand vizier, he has not the slightest design 
of giving up one iota of his vow or of his privileges 
When, therefore, the 
upon marrying the king, and did actually marry 
him in despite of her father’s excellent advice not 
to do any thing of the kind—when she would and 
did marry him, I say, will I nill I, it was with her 
beautiful black eyes as thoroughly open as the na- 


fair Scheherazade insisted 


ture of the case would allow. 

It seems, however, that this politic damsel (who 
had been reading Machiavelli, beyond doubt,) had 
On the 


night of the wedding she contrived, upon I forget 


a very ingenious little plot in her mind. 


what specious pretence, to have her sister occupy a 
couch sufficiently near that of the royal pair to ad- 
mit of easy conversation from bed to bed; and, a 
little before cock-crowing, she took care to awaken 
the good imonarch, her husband, (who bore her 
none the worse will because he intended to wring 
her neck on the morrow,)—she managed to awake 
him, I say, (although, on account of a capital con- 
science and an easy digestion, he slept well,) by 
the profound interest of a story (about a rat and a 
blaek cat, I think,) which she was narrating (all in 
an under-tone When the 
day broke, it «» happened that this history was not 
altogether finisied, and that Scheherazade, in the 
nature of things, could not finish it just then, since 
it was high time for her to get up and be bow- 


‘f course, ) to her sister. 


strung—a thing very little more pleasant than hang- 
ing, only a trifle more genteel. 

The king’s curiosity, however, prevailing, I am 
sorry to say, even over his sound religious princi- 
ples, induced him for this once to postpone the ful- 
filment of his vow until next morning, for the 
purpose and with the hope of hearing that night 
how it fared in the end with the black cat (a black 
cat I think it was) and the rat. 

The night having arrived, however, the lady 
Scheherazade not only put the finishing stroke to 
the black cat and the rat, (the rat was blue,) but 
before she well knew what she was about, found 
herself deep in the intricacies of a narration, having 
reference (if I am not altogether mistaken) to a 
pink horse (with green wings) that went, in a 
violet manner, by clockwork, and was wound up 
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with an indigo key. With this history the king 
was even more profoundly interested than with the 
other, and, as the day broke before its conclusion, 
(notwithstanding all the queen’s endeavours to get 
through with it in time for the bowstringing, ) there 
was again no resource but to postpone that ceremony, 
as before, for twenty-four hours. The next night 
there happened a similar accident with a similar 
result; and then the next night—and then again 
the next; so that, in the end, the good monarch, 
having been unavoidably deprived of all opportunity 
to keep his vow during a period of no less than 
one thousand and one nights, either forgets it alto- 
gether by the expiration of this time or gets him- 
t in the 


self absolved of i regular way, or (what is 


breaks it outright with the head of 
At all events, Scheherazade, 


who, being lineally descended from Eve, fell heir, 


eee 
more provavie ) 


his father confessor. 
perhaps, to the whole seven baskets of talk which 
the latter lady, we all know, picked up from under 
the trees in the garden of Eden—Scheherazade, I 
say, finally triumphed, and the tariff upon beauty 
was repealed. 

Now, this conclusion (which is that of the story 
as we have it upon record) is, no doubt, excessively 
proper and pleasant—but, alas! 
pleasant things, is more pleasant than true; and I 
t”’ for the 


like a great many 


am indebted altogether to the ‘‘ Isitséorno 


means of correcting the error. ‘‘Le mieur,’’ says 
a French proverb, ‘‘ est c’ennemi du bien,” and, in 
mentioning that Scheherazade had inherited the 
seven baskets of talk, I should have added that she 
put them out at compound interest until they 
amounted to seventeen. 

** My dear sister,’ said she, on the thousand and 
second night, [I quote the language of the Isitséor- 
not, at this point, verbatim,] ‘‘my dear sister,” 
said she, ‘‘ now that all this little difficulty about 
the bowstring has blown over, and that this odious 
tax is so happily repealed, I feel that I have been 
guilty of a great indiscretion in withholding from 
you and the king (who, I am sorry to say, snores 
—a thing that no gentleman would do) the full con- 
This 


person went through numerous other and more 


clusion of the history of Sinbad the sailor. 


interesting adventures than those which L related ; 
but the truth is, I felt sleepy on the particular night 
of their narration, and so was seduced into cutting 
them short—a grievous piece of misconduct, for 
which I only trust that Allah will forgive me. But 
even yet it is not too late te remedy my great ne- 
glect, and as soon as I have given the king a pinch 
or two in order to wake him up so far that he may 
stop making that horrible noise, I will forthwith 
entertain you (and him, if he pleases,) with the 
sequel of this very remarkable story.’ 

Hereupon, the sister of Scheherazade, as I have 


it from the ‘* Isitséornot,” « xpressed no very par- 


ticular intensity of gratification; but the king ha- 
ving been sufficiently pinched, at length ceased 


r, and finally said ‘‘ hum !”* and then ‘‘ hoo! 


snorin 





when the queen, understanding these words (which 
are no doubt capital Arabic) to signify that he was 
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all attention, and would do his best not to snore 
any more,—the queen. I say, having arranged 
these matters to her satisfaction, re-entered thus, 
at once, into the history of Sinbad the sailor. 

*** At length, in my old age,’ [these are the words 
of Sinbad himself, as retailed by Scheherazade,} — 
‘at length, in my old age, and after enjoying many 
years of tranquillity at home, 1 became once more 
possessed with a desire of visiting foreign countries ; 
and one day, without acquainting any of my family 
with my design, I packed up some bundles of such 
merchandize as was most precious and least bulky, 
and engaging a porter to carry them, went with 
him down to the seashore to await the arrival of 
any chance vessel that might convey me out of the 
kingdom into some region which I had not as yet 
explored. 

‘** Having deposited the packages upon the sands, 
we sat down beneath some trees and looked out 
into the ocean in the hope of perceiving a ship, but 
during several hours we saw none whatever. At 
vat I could hear a singular buz- 
zing or humming sound, and the porter, after list- 


length I fancied 1 


ening awhile, declared that he also could distinguish 
it. Presently it grew louder, and then still louder, 
so that we could have no doubt that the object 
At length, 
on the edge of the horizon, we discovered a black 


which caused it was approaching us. 


speck, which rapidly increased in size until we 
made it out to be a vast monster, swimming with 
a great part of its body above the surface of the sea. 
It came towards us with incenceivable swiftness, 
throwing up huge waves of foam around its breast, 
and illuminating all that part of the sea through 
which it passed with a long line of fire that ex- 
tended far off into the distance. 

*** As the thing drew near we saw it very dis- 
tinctly. 
the loftiest trees that grow, and it was as wide as 


Its length was equal to that of three of 


the great hall of audience in your palace, O most 
sublime and munificent of the caliphs. Its body, 
which was unlike that of ordinary fishes, was as 
solid as rock, and of a jetty blackness throughout 
all that portion of it which floated above the water, 
exception of a narrow blood-red streak 
begirdled it. The belly, which 
floated beneath the surface, and of which we could 


with the 
that completely 


get only a glimpse now and then as the monster 
rose and fell with the billows, was entirely covered 


vith metallic scales, of a colour like that of the 
moon,gin mi The back was flat and 


nearly white, and from it there extended upwards 


ty weather. 
four spines, about half the leng of the whole body. 
‘** This horrible creature had no mouth that we 
could perceive ; but, as if to make up for this de- 
ficiency, it was provided with at least four score of 
eyes, that protruded from their sockets like those of 
the green dragon-fly, and were arranged all around 
the body in two rows, one above the other, and 
parallel to the blood-red streak, which seemed to 
answer the purpos Two or three 
of these dreadful eyes were much larger than the 
others, and had the appearance of solid gold. 


of an eyebrow. 
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*** Although this beast approached us, as I have 
before said, with the greatest rapidity, it must have 
moved altogether by necromancy—for it had nei- 
ther fins like a fish nor web-feet like a duck, nor 
wings like the sea-shell which is blown along in 
the manner of a vessel; nor yet did it writhe itself 
forward as do the eels. Its head and its tail were 
shaped precisely alike, only, not far from the latter, 
were two small holes that served for nostrils, and 
through which the monster pufled out its thick 
breath with prodigious violence, and with a shriek- 
ing, disagreeable noise. 

*** Our terror at beholding this hideous thing 
was very great; but it was even surpassed by our 
astonishment when, upon getting a nearer look, 
we perceived upon the creature’s back a vast num- 
ber of animals about the size and shape of men, 
and altogether much resembling them, except that 

) 


they wore no garments (as men do), being sup- 
| 


plied (by nature, no doubt) with an ugly, uncom- 


fortable covering, a good deal like cloth, but fitting 


so tight to the skin as to render the poor wretches 


laughably awkward and put them apparently to 
On the very tips of their heads were 


boxe Ss, 


severe pain. 
certain square-looking which, at first sight, 
I thought might have been intended to answer as 
turbans, but I soon discovered that they were ex- 
cessively heavy and solid, and I, therefore, con- 
contrivances designed, by 
ads of 


mals steady and safe upon their shoulders. 


cluded that they were 
their great weight, to keep the he the ani- 
Around 
the necks of the creatures were fastened black col- 
lars, (badges of servitude, no doubt,) such as we 
keep on our dogs, only much wider and infinitely 
stiffer, so that it was quite impossible for these 
poor victims to move their heads in any direction 
without moving the body at the same time; and 
thus they were doomed to perpetual contemplation 
of their noses—a view puggish and snubby in a 
wonderful, if not positively in an awful degree. 
‘** When the monster had nearly reached the 
shore where we stood, it suddenly pushed out one 


of its eves to a great extent, and emitted from it a 
terrible flas} 

of smoke and a noise that | cz 
but thunder. As the 


odd man-animals standing near the head 


1 of fire, accompanied by a dense cloud 
n compare to nothing 
smoke cleared away, we saw 
one of th 
of the large beast with a trumpet in his hand, 
through which (putting it to his mouth) he pre- 
sently addressed us in loud, harsh and disagreeable 
accents, that, perhaps, we should have mistaken 
for language had they not come altogether through 
the nose. 

666 


Jeing thus evidently spoken to, I was at a 


as I could in no manner under- 
1 in tl ilty I turned 


s said: and in 


loss how to reply, 
stand what wa us diffict 
to the 

affricht, 
what species of monster it 


porter, who was near swooning through 
and demanded of him his opinion as to 


was, what if Ww inted, 


and what kind of creatures those were that so 


! replied, 


had 


was a 


swarmed upon its b: To this the porte 


as well as he could for trepidation, that he 


once before heard of this sea-beast; that it 
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cruel demon, with bowels of sulphur and blood or 
fire, created by evil genii as the means of inflicting 
misery upon mankind; that the things upon its 
back were vermin, such as sometimes infest cats 
and dogs, only a little larger and more savage ; and 
that these vermin had their uses, however evil— 
for, through tbe torture they caused the beast by 
their nibblings and stingings, it was goaded into 
that degree of wrath which was requisite to make 
it roar and commit ill, and so fulfil the vengeful 
and malicious designs of the wicked genii. 

‘«* This account determined me to take to my 
heels, and, without once even looking behind me, 
I ran at full speed up into the hills, while the por- 
ter ran equally fast, although nearly in an opposite 
direction, so that, by these means, he finally made 
his escape with my bundles, of which I have no 
doubt that he took excellent care—although this is 
a point I cannot determine, as I do not remember 
that I ever beheld him again. 

‘«* For myself, I was so hotly pursued by a 
swarm of the men-vermin (who had come to the 
shore in boats) that I was very soon overtaken, 
bound hand and foot and conveyed to the beast, 
which immediately swam out again into the middle 
of the sea. 

‘**T now bitterly repented my folly in quitting a 


in such adven- 


comfortable home to peril my lif 


tures as this; but regret bein s, | made the 


best of my condition and ex*: ied .ayself to secure 
the good-will of the man-animal that owned the 
trumpet, and who appeared to exercise authority 
over its fellows. I succeeded so well in this en- 
deavour that, in a few days, the creature bestowed 
upon me various tokens of its favour, and, in the 
end, even went to the trouble of teaching me the 
rudiments of what it was vain enough to denominate 
its language; so that, at length, 1 was enabled to 
converse with it readily, and came to make it com- 
prehend the ardent desire I had of seeing the world. 

‘** Wasish squashish squeak, Sinbad, hey-diddle 
diddle, grunt unt grumble, hiss, fiss, whiss,’ said 
he to me, one day after dinner—but I beg a thou- 
sand pardons, I had forgotten that your majesty is 
not conversant with the dialect of the Cock-neighs, 
(so th 


cause 


» man-animals were calied; I presume be- 


their language formed the connecting link 
between that of the horse and that of the rooster.) 
*Washish 


am 


With your permission, I will translate. 
squashish,’ and so forth, that is to say, ‘fy 
happy to find, my dear Sinbad, that you are really 
a very excellent fellow; we are now about Going a 
thing which is called circumnavigating the globe ; 
and since you are so desirous of seeing the world, 
and give y save 
Nai 


peast. 


I will strain a point uu a free pa 
upon the back of the 


When 


thus far, relates the ‘‘ Isitséornot,”’ the king turned 


the Lady Scheherazade had proceeded 


over from his left side to his right, and said— 


in fact, very surprising, my dear queen, 


a 
that you omitted, hitherto, 
of Sinbad. Do you know I think them exceedingly 


these latter adventures 


entertaining and strange ?”? 
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The king having thus expressed himself, we are 
told, the fair Scheherazade resumed her history in 
the following words :— 

** Sinbad went on, in this manner, with his nar- 
rative to the caliph—‘ I thanked the man-animal 
for its kindness, and soon found myself, very much 
at home on the beast, which swam at a prodigious 
rate through the ocean; although the surface of the 
latter is, in that part of the world, by no means 
flat, but round like a pomegranate, so that we went 
—so to say—either up hill or down hill all the 
time.’ ”’ 

“That, I think, was very singular,’ interrupted 
the king. 

** Nevertheless, it is quite true,” replied Sche- 
herazade. 

‘**T have my doubts, 


rejoined the king; ‘‘ but, 
pray, be so good as to go on with the story.” 
‘*T will,” said the queen. ‘ The beast,’ con- 


‘ 


tinued Sinbad to the caliph, ‘swam, as I have re- 


lated, up hill and down hill, until, at length, we 





arrived at an island, many hundreds of miles in 


circumference, but which, nevertheless, had been 
built in the middle of the sea by a colony of little 
things like caterpillars.’ *’* 
** Hum!” said the king. 
*** Leaving this island,’ said Sinbad—(for Sche- 
herazade, it must be understood, took no notice of 
her husband’s ill-mannered ejaculation)—‘ leaving 
this island, we came to another where the forests 
were of solid stone, and so hard that they shivered 
to pieces the finest-tempered axes with which we 
endeavoured to cut them down.’ ’’t 

*“*Hum!* said the king, again; but Schehera- 
zade, paying him no attention, continued in the 
language of Sinbad. 


Passing beyond this last island, we reached 


a country where there was a cave that ran to a 
distance of thirty or forty miles within the bowels 
of the earth, and that contained a greater number 
of far more spacious and more magnificent palaces 
than are to be found in all Damascus and Bagdad. 
From the roofs of these palaces there hung myriads 
of gems, like diamonds, but larger than men; and 
in among the streets of towers and pyramids and 
temples, there flowed immense rivers as black as 
ebony and swarming with fish that had no eyes.’ ’*t 

‘* Hum !” said the king. 

‘** We then swam into a region of the sea where 
we found a lofty mountain, down whose sides there 
streamed torrents of melted metal, some of which 


* The coralites. 

t “One of the most remarkable natural curiosities in 
Texas is a petrified forest, near the head of Pasigno river 
It consists of several hundred trees, in an erect position, 
all turned to stone. Some trees, now growing, are partly 
petrified. This is a startling fact for natural philosophers, 
and must cause them to modify the existing theory of pe- 
trifaction.’"—Kennedy. This account, at first discredited, 
has since been corroborated by the discovery of a com- 
pletely petrified forest, near the head-waters of the Chay- 
enne, or Chienne river, which has its source in the Black 
Hills of the Rocky chain. 
t The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 











were twelve miles wide and sixty miles long ;* 
while, from an abyss on the summit, issued so vast 
a quantity of ashes that the sun was entirely blot- 
ted out from the heavens, and it became darker 
than the darkest midnight ; so that, when we were 
even at the distance of a hundred and fifty miles 
from the mountain, it was impossible to see the 
whitest object however close we held it to our 
eyes.’ °t 

‘* Hum !” said the king. 

‘** After quitting this coast, the beast continued 
his voyage until we met with a land in which the 
nature of things was altogether reversed—for we 
here saw a great lake, at the bottom of which, 
more than a hundred feet beneath the surface of 
the water, there flourished in full leaf a forest of 
tall and luxuriant trees.’ ’’t 

** Hoo !*? said the king. 

‘** Proceeding still in the same direction, we \ 





presently arrived at the most magnificent region in 
the whole world. ‘Through it there meandered a 
glorious river for several thousands of miles. ‘This 
river was of unspeakable depth, and of a transpa- 
rency richer than that of amber. It was from three 
to six miles in width; and its banks, which arose 
on either side to twelve hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height, were crowned with ever-blossoming 
trees and perpetual sweet-scented flowers that made 
the whole territory one gorgeous garden; but the 
name of this luxuriant land was the kingdom of 
horror, and to enter it was inevitable death.’ ’’*§ 

‘* Humph !** said the king. 

‘** We left this kingdom in great haste, and, 
after some days, came to another, where we were 
astonished to perceive myriads of monstrous ani- 
mals with horns resembling scythes upon their 
heads. ‘These hideous beasts dig for themselves 
vast caverns in the soil, of a funnel shape, and 
line the sides of them with rocks, so disposed one 
upon the other that they fall instantly when trodden 
upon by other animals, thus precipitating them into 
the monsters’ dens, where their blood is immedi- 





* In Iceland, 1753 

t “ During the eruption of Hecla, in 1766, clouds of this 
kind produced such a degree of darkness that, at Glaum- 
ba, which is more than fifty leagues from the mountain, 
people could only find their way by groping. During the 
eruption of Vesuvius, in 1794, at Caserta, four leagues dia- 
tant, people could only walk by the light of torches. On 
the first of May, 1512, a cloud of volcanic ashes and sand, 
coming from a volcano in the island of St. Vincent, co- 
vered the whole of Barbadoes, srreading over it so intense 
a darkness that, at mid-day, in the open air, one could not 
perceive the trees or other objects near him, or even a 
white handkerchief placed at the distance of six inches 
from the eye.”"—Murray, p. 215, Phil. edit 

t “In the year 1790, in the Caraccas, during an earth- 
quake, a portion of the granite soil sank and left a lake 
eight hundred yards in diameter, and from eighty to a 
hundred feet deep. It was a part of the forest of Aripao 
which sank, and the trees remained green for several 





months under the water.”—Murray, p. 221. 
§ The region of the Niger. See Sinmond’s “Colonial 





Magazine.” 
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ately sucked, and their carcases afterwards hurled 
contemptuously out to an immense distance from 
the caverns of death.’ *’* 

** Pish !”? said the king. 

** * Continuing our progress, we perceived a dis- 
trict abounding with vegetables that grew not upon 
any soil but in the air.t There were others that 
sprang from the substance of other vegetables ;t 
others that derived their sustenance from the bodies 
of living animals;§ and then, again, there were 
others that glowed all over with intense fire ;|| and 
what is still more wonderful, we discovered flowers 
that lived and breathed and moved their limbs at 
will, and had, moreover, the detestable passion of 
mankind for enslaving other creatures, and con- 
fining them in horrid and solitary prisons until the 
fulfilment of appointed tasks.’ 4 

‘* Pshaw !”’ said the king. 

** ¢ Quitting this land, we soon arrived at another 
in which the bees and the birds are mathematicians 
of such genius and erudition, that they give daily 
instructions in the science of geometry to the wise 


* The Myrmeleon—lion-ant. The term “monster” is 
equally applicable to smali abnormal things and to great, 
while such epithets as “vast” are merely comparative. 
The cavern of .the myrmeleon is rast in comparison with 
the hole of the common red ant. A grain of silex is, also, 
a ‘‘ rock.” 

+ The Epidendron, Flos Acris, of the family of the Orchi- 
dea, grows with merely the surface of its roots attached 
to a tree or other object, from which it derives no nutri- 
ment—subsisting altogether upon air. 

t The Parasites, such as the wonderful Rajflesia Ar- 
noldii« 

§ Schouw advocates a class of plants that grow upon 
living animals—the Planta Epizog. Of this class are the 
Fuci and Alga 

| In mines and natural caves we find a species of 
cryptogamous fungus that emits an intense phosphor- 
escence. 

¥ “The corolla of this flower, (Aristolochia Clematitis,) 
which is tubular, but terminating upwards in a ligulate 
limb, is inflated into a @obular figure at the base. The 
tubular part is internally beset with stiff hairs, pointing 
downwards. The globular part conta‘ns the pistil, which 
consists merely of a germen and stigma, together with 
the surrounding stamens. Butthe stamens, being shorter 
than even the germen, cannot discharge the pollen so as to 


throw it upon the stigma, as the flower stands always up- 


right till after impregnation. And hence, without some 
additional and peculiar aid, the pollen must necessarily 
fall down to the bottom of the flower. Now, the aid 
yhat Nature has furnished in this case, is that of the 
Tipula Pennicornis, a small insect, which, entering the 


tube of the corolla in quest of honey, descends to the bot- 
tem, and rummages about till it becomes quite covered 


t 


with pollen ; but. not being able to force its way out 


again, 


owing to the downward position of the hairs, which con- 





verge te a point like the wires of a mouse-trap, and | 


somewhat impatient of its confinement, it brushes back- 





wards and forwards. trying every corner, till, after re- 
peatedly travers ng the stigma, it covers it with pollen 
sufficient for its mpregnation, in consequence of whi« h 
the flower soon begins to d op and the hairs to shrink to 
the side of the tube, effecting an easy passage for the 
escape of the insect.”"—Rer. P. Keith—‘System of Physio- 


logical Botany.” 
6* 
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men of the empire. The king of the place having 
offered a reward for the solution of two very diffi- 
cult problems, they were solved upon the spot—the 
one by the bees, and the other by the birds; but 
the king, keeping their solutions a secret, it was 
only after the most profound researches and labour, 
and the writing of an infinity of big books, during 
a long series of years, that the men-mathematicians 
at length arrived at the identical solutions which had 
been given upon the spot by the bees and by the 
birds.’ *?* 

“*Oh my !” said the king. 

*** We had scarcely lost sight of this empire 
when we found ourselves close upon another, from 
whose shores there flew over our heads a flock of 
fowls a mile in breadth and two hundred and forty 
miles long ; sothat, although they flew a mile during 
every minute, it required no less than four hours 
for the whole flock to pass ever us—in which there 
were several millions of millions of fowls.’ ’’t 

** Oh fy !”? said the king. 

‘“* No sooner had we got rid of these birds 
which occasioned us great annoyance, than we were 
terrified by the appearance of a fowl of another kind, 
and infinitely larger than even the rocs which I met 
in my former voyages ; for it was bigger than the big- 
gest of the domes upon your seraglio, oh, most muni- 
ficent of caliphs. ‘This terrible fowl! had no head that 





we could perceive, but was fashioned entirely of belly, 
which was of a prodigious fatness and roundness, 
of a soft looking substance, smooth, shining and 
striped with various colours. In its talons, the 
monster was bearing away to its eyrie in the 
heavens, a house from which it had knocked off the 
roof, and in the interior of which we distinctly saw 
several human beings, who, beyond doubt, were in 


*The bees—ever since bees were—have been con- 
structing their cells with just such sides, in just such 
number, and at just such inclinations, as it has been de- 
monstrated (in a problem involving the profoundest 
mathematical principles) are the very sides, in the very 
number, and at the very angles which will afford the 
creatures the most room that is compatible with the 
greatest stability of structure 

During the latter part of the last century, the question 
arose among mathematicians “to determine the best 
form that can be given to the sails of a windmill, accord- 
ing to their varying distances from the revolving vanes» 
and likewise from the centres of revolution.” This is an 
excessively complex problem; for it is, in other words, 
10 find the best poss ble position at an infinity of varied 


distances, and at an infinity of points on the arm. There 


were a thousand futile attempts to answer the query on 
the part of the most illustrious mathematicians; and 
when, at length, an undeniable solution was discovered, 
men found that the wings of a bird had given it with ab- 
first bird had traversed 


solute precision, ever since the 
the air 

t “He observed a flock of pigeons passing betwixt 
Frankfort and the Indiana terr-tory, one mile at least in 
breadth ; it took up tour hour n passing; which, at the 
rate of one mile per minute, gives a length of 240 miles; 
and, supposing three pigeons to each square yard, gives 


2.230,272,000 pigeons.” Travels in Canada and the 


U. States,” by Lieut. F. Hal 
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a state of frightful despair at the horrible fate which 
awaited them. We shouted with all our might, in 
the hope of frightening the bird into letting go its 
prey; but it merely gave a snort or puff, as if of 
rage, and then let fall upon our heads a heavy sack 
which proved to be filled with sand.’ ” 

** Stuff!’ said the king. 

***It was just after this adventure that we en- 
countered a continent of immense extent and of 
prodigious solidity, but which, nevertheless, was 
supported entirely upon the back of a sky-blue cow 
that had no fewer than four hundred horns.’ ’’* 

** That, now, I believe,”’ said the king, ‘‘ be- 
cause I have read something of the kind before, in 
a book.”? 

‘** We passed immediately beneath this conti- 
nent, (swimming in between the legs of the cow,) 
and, after some hours, found ourselves in a wonder- 
ful country indeed, which, I was informed by the 
man-animal, was his own native land, inhabited by 
things of his own species. ‘This elevated the man- 
animal very much in my esteem; and in fact, I 
now began to feel ashamed of the contemptuous 
familiarity with which [ had treated him; for I 
found that the man-animals in general were a 
nation of the most powerful magicians, who lived 
with worms in their brains,t which, doubt 
served to stimulate them by their painful writhings 
and wrigglings to the most miraculous efforts of 
imagination. 

‘* Nonsense!” said the king. 

*** Among these magicians, were domesticated 
several animals of very singular kinds; for ex- 
ample, there was a huge horse whose bones were 
iron and whose blood was boiling water. In 
place of corn, he had black stones for his usual 
food ; and yet, in despite of so hard a diet he was 
so strong and swift that he would drag a load more 
weighty than the grandest temple in this city, at a 
rate surpassing that of the flight of some birds.’ ” 

** 'T'wattle !”? said the king. 

‘**T saw, also, among these people a hen without 
feathers, but bigger than a camel; instead of flesh 
and bone she had iron and brick; her blood, like 
that of the horse, (to whom in fact she was nearly 
related,) was boiling water; and like him she ate 
nothing but wood or black stones. 
brought forth very frequently, a hundred chickens 
in the day; and, after birth, they took up their 
residence for several weeks within the stomach of 


no 


999 


This hen 


sot 


their mother.’ ’’t 

** Fal lal!*’ said the king. 

*** One of this nation of mighty conjurors cre- 
ated a man out of brace and wood, and leather, and 
endowed him with such ingenuity that he would 
have beaten at chess, all the race of mankind with 


* “ The earth isupheld by a cow of a blue colour, having 
horns four hundred in number.”—Sale’s Koran 

t “ The Entozea, or intestinal worms, have repeatedly 
been observed in the muscles, and in the cerebral sub- 
stance of men.”—See Wyatt's Physiology, p. 143 

t The Eccalobdeion. 
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the exception of the great Caliph, Haroun Alras- 
chid.* Another of these magi constructed (of like 
material) a creature that put to shame even the 
genius of him who made it; for so great were its 
reasoning powers that, in a second, it performed 
calculations of so vast an extent that they would 
have required the united labour of fifty thousand 
fleshly men for a year.t But a still more wonderful 
conjuror fashioned for himself a mighty thing that 
was neither man nor beast, but which had brains 
of lead intermixed with a black matter like pitch, 
and fingers that it employed with such incredible 
speed and dexterity that it would have had no 
trouble in writing out twenty thousand copies of the 
Koran in an hour; and this with so exquisite a 
precision, that in all the copies there should not be 
found one to vary from another by the breadth of 
the finest hair. This thing was of prodigious 
strength, so that it erected or overthrew the might- 
iest empires at a breath; but its power was equally 
exercised for evil and for good.’ ” 

** Ridiculous!” said the king. 

‘** * Among this nation of necromancers there was 
the blood of the 
salamanders ; for he made no scruple of sitting down 
a red-hot oven until his 
dinner was thoroughly yoasted upon its floor.t 
Another had the faculty of converting the common 
metals into gold, without even looking at them 
during Another had such delicacy 
of touch that he made a wire so fine as to be invi- 
sible.ii Another had such quickness of perception 
that he counted all the separate motions of an elastic 
body, while it was springing backwards and for- 
wards at the rate of nine hundred millions of times 


also one, who had in his veins 


to smoke his chibouc in 


the process.§ 


in a second.’ °*% 

‘* Absurd!” said the king. 

‘** Another of these magicians, by means of a 
fluid that no body ever yet saw, could make the 
corpses of his friends brandish their arms, kick out 
their legs, fight, or even get. up and dance at his 
will.** Another had cultivated his voice to so great 
an extent that he could have made himself heard 
from one end of the earth to the other.tt Another 
commanded the lightning to come down to him out 
of the heavens, and it came at his call ; and served 
him for a plaything when it came. Another took 
two loud sounds and out of them made a silence. 


* Maelzel’s Automaton Chess-player. 

t Babbage’s Calculating Machine. 

t Chabert, and, since him, a hundred others. 

§ The Electrotype 

|| Wollaston made of platinum for the field of views in a 
one eighteen-thousandth part of an 
It could be seen only by means of the 


telescope, 
inch in thickness. 


microscope. 


a wire 


beneath the 
vibrated 


§ Newton demonstrated that the retina 
influence of the violet ray of the spectrum, 
900,000,000 of times in a second 

** The Voltaic pile 

tt The Electro Telegraph transmits intelligence instan- 
taneously—at least so far as regards any distance upon 
the earth. 
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Another constructed a deep darkness out of two has, hitherto, been adequate to save. Some fatalities 
brilliant lights.* Another directed the sun to paint come in certain shapes, and some in others—but 
his portrait, and the sun did.t Another took this this of which I speak, has come in the shape of a 
luminary with the moon and the planets, and hav- horrible crotchet.’ ”? 
ing first weighed them with scrupulous accuracy, ‘*A what?” said the king. 
probed into their depths and found out the solidity > ** *A crotchet,’ ” said Scheherazade. ‘‘ ‘One of the 
of the substance of which they are made. But the evil genii who are perpetually upon the watch to 
whole nation is, indeed, of so surprising a necro- inflict ill, has put it into the heads of these accom- 
mantic ability, that not even their infants, nor their plished ladies that the thing which we describe as 
commonest cats and dogs have any difficulty in personal beauty, consists altogether in the protube- 
seeing objects that do not exist at all, or that for rance of the region which lies not very far below 
twenty thousand years before the birth of the nation the small of the back. Perfection of loveliness, 
itself, had been blotted out from the face of cre- they say, is in the direct ratio of the extent of this 
ation.’ ”’t hump. Having been long possessed of this idea, 
‘* Preposterous !”? said the king. and bolsters being cheap in that country, the days 
*** The wives and daughters of these incomparably have long gone by since it was possible to dis- 
great and wise magi,’ ’’ continued Scheherazade, tinguish a woman from a dromedary ——’ ” 
without being in any manner disturbed by these fre- ‘* Stop !”? said the king—*‘I can’t stand that, and 
quent and most ungentlemanly interruptions on the I won’t. You have already given me a dreadful 
part of her husband—‘‘ ‘ the wives and daughters of headache with your lies. The day, too, I per- 
these eminent conjurors are every thing that is ac- ceive, is beginning to break. How long have we 
complished and refined; and would be every thing been married? Besides, my conscience is getting 
that is interesting and beautiful, but for an unhappy to be troublesome again. And then that drome- 
fatality that besets them, and from which not even dary touch—do you take me for a fool? Upon the 
the miraculous power of their husbands and fathers whole you might as well get up and be throttled.” 
These words, as I learn from the ‘‘ Isitsdornot,’? 
* Common experiments in Natural Philosophy. $ both grieved and astonished Scheherazade ; but, as 
apne Raqnesestype. ; she knew the king to be a man of scrupulous in- 
t Although light travels 200,000 miles in a second,the tegrity, end quite unlikely to forfeit his word, she 


distance of what we suppose to be the nearest fixed star - . . . 
submitted to her fate with a good grace. She 


derived, however, great consolation, (during the 
tightening of the bowstring,) from the reflection 


(Sirius) is so inconceivably great, that its rays would 
require at least three years to reach the earth.‘ For 
stars beyond this, 20—or even 1000—years would be a 


moderate estimate. Thus, if they had been annihilated that much of the history remained still untold, and 

20, or 1000 years ago, we might still see them to day, by that the petulance of her brute of a husband had 
>» } >} t Jt > . t _ © +; . . . . +s 

the light which started from their surfaces, 200r 1000 years reaped for him a most righteous reward, in depriving 


in the past time. That many which we see daily, are ‘ . : . 
: : him of many inconceivable adventures. 
really extinct, ig not impossible—not even improbable. 
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BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS. 


Rousing up the drowsy flowers 
Dreaming in their leafy bowers: 
Now thou art a fierce siroc, 
Bowing all beneath thy shock: 
Now whistling high Ocean meeting thee in wrath, 
Wild melody ; Pours its foam along thy path : 
Now thou comest as a wooer 
From the South, at twilight’s hour, 
Laden with the scent of flowers, 


Tue singing wind—the sighing wind— 
The slow, the swift. the flying wind— 
Now murmuring deep, 
With heavy sweep,— 


Sighing in the willow, 
Like the restless billow 
Ringing in the pines 
Silvery chimes,— Stolen from the tropic bowers 
Through the oak and sycamore, They who shunned thee so before, 
Come to meet thee at the door, 
Standing with their heads uncovered, 


With a hoarse and fitful roar, 


Like the de epest tone 
As if some sweet angel hovered 


Near the dwelling, 


Of the ocean’s moan. 


Mighty wind—wandering wind! Secrets telling 
Whom none can find— List, through the trees 
Whom none can bind The harp-like breeze ! 
Everywhere thou playest— Who could think it was the wind 
Nowhere thou stayest! That yesternight howled like a fiend? 
Now thou art a balmy gale, Wheresoe’er thy wanderings be, 


Gently filling the white sail— Wind, thou art a mystery! 
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BY MISS META M. DUNCAN. 


“Pray remember the 
Appison.— The Drummer. 
NE night. during the 
run of # s«avourite opera, 
at the Chestnut street 
theatre. = ¢roupof young 
men, were collec ed to- 
rether, in one of the 


fp tave bDotes, 


apparently more inte- 





who were 


rested in gazing at, and 


commenting upon the audience, than th 


perform- 
ance they had come to listen to. It was a brilliant 
house; the dress circle was filled with the beauty 
and fashion of the town. ‘There was one box, how- 
ever, that seemed particularly to attract their atten- 
tion. At first, it was difficult to say why, but a 
second glance 
pretty, unmeaning faces, which occupied it, there 
sat on a back seat, a beautiful girl who proved to 
be the observed of all these observers. She was 
dressed with great simplicity, in white; but upon 
nearer view, her dress was seen to be of the most 
costly India muslin, and in her dark hair glistened 
rare and valuable jewels. In the intervals between 
the acts, gentleman after gentleman appeared in 
this box, all of whom paid their devoirs, with an 
impressment of manner, which proved that the lady 
possessed some peculiar claim to their homage. 
That this homage was nothing unusual, was evident 
from the easy, composed manner with which it 
was received. She chatted and smiled gaily with 
all, as they made their parting bows, continued her 
remarks to a little, thin, sour-faced woman who 
sat beside her, enveloped in a superb scarlet Cash- 
mere shawl, and who resembled very much a 
withering peony; while her companion, like a 
stately tuberose, bending its graceful head beneath 
the weight of its clustering dew-drops, contrasted 
finely with her. ‘The young lady was Miss Lang- 
ley, an orphan heiress of immense wealth, and the 
old lady was her aunt, Mrs. Tracey, who had 
brought her up. When we say that Isabella Lang- 
ley was young, handsome, rich and agreeable, we 
need say nothing more in explanation of the homage 
that was paid to her. Unless it be to add, that 
being of the disdainful order of belles, there was a 
deeper tinge of respect than ordinary, in the man- 
ners of those who approached her. 

** Ah, there comes Campbell Gordon,” said one 
of the young men, ip the before-mentioned box. 


**IT knew he would be unable to resist the tempta- 
68 


showed, that amid a collection of 


words of your contract, did not you marry Sir George to the tune of ‘till death do us part” "— 


tion. He has been buzzing like a bee round Miss 
Langley’s box all the evening, but he has settled at 
last.”’ 

‘* Yes, and he will settle himself permanently, 
too, if I am not mistaken,” said another of the 
group. 

‘* No, I think not,’ replied a dark young man, 
with a humorous countenance, keen, hard eye, and 
careless, easy, picktooth sort of manner. ‘‘ Gordon 
is too romantic. He is as poor as a church mouse, 
and as proud as Lucifer, and though he is probably 
the most disinterested fool that ever approached her 
mutrimonially, she will never have an opportunity 
to accept him.” 

‘* Or refuse,”? said a patientless young M. D., 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, who believed 
himself in love with Miss Langley’s person, be- 
cause his imagination was heated by the reflection 
of her money bags. 

‘‘No. I say accept—for she would take him 
at the first asking, which asking would occur some- 
time in the next twenty-four hours, provided it 
were publicly known, to-morrow morning, that she 
had endowed some hospital with her fortune. But 
he won’t ask her!” 

‘*Well, we must receive you as authority, 
Hampden,” said the M. D., with a sneer, ‘‘ as it is 
well known that you have been sounding all the 
shoals and quicksands in that quarter yourself.”’ 

‘* Certainly,”’ said the dark young man, with 
imperturbable composure, ‘‘ I am the best authority ; 
while you, my dear fellow, have been merely stu- 
dying the physical structure of dear, delightful 
woman, I have-been del¥ing deep into the mines 
of her heart and feelings, till I have mastered the 
subject—I took my degrees long ago—I am a pro- 
fessor in the divine art !”” 

‘*No doubt your knowledge is very useful to 
you in preventing the possibility of disappointment.”’ 

‘Undoubtedly! Shalk I aid you in averting 
such a catastrophe from yourself?” 

‘*T believe you are half right, Hampden,” inter- 
rupted one of the party, dropping his opera-glass, 
which had been fixed in the direction of Miss Lang- 
ley’s box all the evening, as he perceived the en- 
counter between his two companions becoming 
rather too keen. ‘‘ See how all the rest of the men 
have dropped off, leaving Gordon alone with the 
heiress. See how absorbed she appears. She 
listens now, and leaves all the talking to him. 
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Observe how refreshingly she lifts her eyes from 
her fan and looks up into his face! Yes, he is the 
favoured one—and yet, I do not know that he is to 
be envied! A woman educated and indulged as 
she has been, will not be likely to make a man like 
Gordon happy.” 

“True. Delton, my dear fellow’’—addressing 
the M. D.—‘‘I am willing to retract something I 
said just now. Gordon will propose, but they will 
not be happy, if that is any consolation to you.” 

‘** You are right, Hampden,” said he of the opera- 
glass, raising it once more to his eyes and fixing it 


upon the Langley box; ‘* Gordon is too fastidious, 


too high-spirited, to be happy with a haughty, ex- 
acting worldling, like Isabel Langley ; but he is 
fascinated, and in a little while we shall see him 
withering beneath the weight of her golden chains.”’ 

‘* Straws,” the proverb says, ‘‘tell us. how the 
wind blows,” and the human straws that float upon 
the surface of society, sometimes possess the same 
property. But, asin this instance, we wish to know 
whence th 


We will take our leave of stage box num- 


wind comes, as well as whither it 
points. 
ber one, and endeavour to lay before our readers a 
more detailed narrative. 

Campbell Gordon, whom we left sitting in the 
thought himself on that evening a miserable 


theatre, 
man. And yet, amid the blessings of this life, he 
posses ed many of the choicest. He had good 
health, good looks, good parts, a good education, 
But he looked only on the gloomy 
side, and saw himself an orphan, without brother or 


and good family. 


sister ; a briefless lawyer, with a pittance of a few 
hundreds a year, and, worse than all, passionately 


in love with a woman of large fortune, whom to 


ask to marry him, seemed to him little short of 


highway robbery. Gordon had been left an orphan 
at a very early age, to the charge of his maternal 
uncle, a thriving merchant, who educated him with 
suffering in the interval his nephew’s 


Mr. Campbell 


had wished his nephew to enter into mercantile 


his own sons 





little inheritance to accumulate. 


life, having it in his power, through that avenue, to 
push his fortunes materially ; but Gordon’s tenden- 
cies were all of a different nature. His tastes were 
literary, and a profession the road which his ambi- 
With 


his agcustomed good sense, Mr. Campbell did not 


tion pointed out to wealth and distinction. 
attempt to influence him. Gordon followed the 
bent of his inclination and became a lawyer, and 
for three years his name had adorned a conspicuous 
window shutter in one of the busiest parts of the 
town, with no other result, than to inform the citi- 
zens in general, that Campbell Gordon wrote him- 
self attorney-at-law, and was entitled to practice in 
the different courts of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, for, while he sat in his capacious office- 
chair, Dante, or 
metaphysics, the clients walked past his window, 


translating studying German 
to the young man next door, or up stairs to his chum’s 
room overhead. All this soured somewhat Gordon’s 
temper. 


him, but he was too fastidious, too proud, too nice 


He was conscious of the talents within 


AND 
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in his feelings, to enter into the arena, and strive 
and struggle as other men do. He stayed quietly at 
home and waited patiently for his merit to become 
known. Of course hewaited in vain! In society, 
meanwhile, his talents were universally admitted. 
Several young ladies professed to be afraid of him, 
‘* because he was so smart.’’ Papas held him up asa 
model to their sons, and the sons, as a sort of walk- 
ing encyclopedia—found him useful as well as 
amusing. Inthe neighbourhood of the court-houses, 
however, in the atmosphere in which he should 
He knew 
a constable, to be sure, when he saw one, by his 
red face, burly look and huge black cane with a 
silver top; but, as for the attorney-general, he had 


have been familiar, he was a stranger. 


not even a bowing acquaintance with him. 
Difficult as disappointment is to be borne by an 
ardent mind, Gordon consoled himself under it. 
He had sufficient to support himself as a gentleman, 
and a luxurious home in his uncle’s house, and he 
could wait. But when, insidiously, unsuspected 
by himself, a powerful attachment took possession 
of him, the object of which was mistress of a for- 
tune so large as to render her, according to his 
nice sentiments of honour, quite beyond his reach, 
despondency took complete possession of him. He 
scorned the very name of fortune hunter. Such an 
imputation applied to himself, would be a humilia- 
tion he could not support. The result of these 
contending feelings, was a resolution to suppress 
his attachment, to suffer in silence, and in time see 
some bolder and more fortunate man step m, and 
carry off the prize he coveted more than life. But 
the task of concealment was a more difficult one 
than Gordon believed. Already, as we have seen, 
were his feelings detected by his associates, and we 
should hazard very little in asserting, that Miss 
Langley’s woman’s instinct had already discovered 
his secret. Be this as it may, upon the night 
which we have seen him sitting in her box at the 
opera, he found it more than ever difficult to sub- 
due his conversation to the merely friendly tone he 
had determined to ad pt. There 
softness in her manner to him—a sort of half-con- 


was a gentle 


scious expression, as she listened to him, that in- 
toxicated him in spite of himself. Added to these, 
the influences around were not of a kind to en- 
courage a man in persevering in any grave resolu- 
tion. The music, the lights, the dazzling scene, 
the hum and noise, which afforded them all the 
dangers of solitude in a crowd, all served to increase 
the bewilderment of his mind, and in a little while 
he found himself speaking words which no man 
should utter, unless he means to say more. 

The eurtain feli at a most opportune moment, 
for the recovery of Gordon’s senses. He placed 
Miss Langley in her carriage, pressed her aunt’s 
hand by mistake, in a manner quite novel to the 
old lady, and hurried home to collect his ideas. 
Once there, he was not long in deciding upon his 
course. He sat down and wrote immediately to 
Miss Langley. He said, that after what had passed 
that night, silence in him would be dishonourable. 
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He told her of his love, of his poverty, and of his 
resolution to suppress that love. He implored her 
to believe that his weakness that night had been 
wholly involuntary, and asked her forgiveness for it. 
There were no falterings of weakness in this letter. 
His words were proud—too proud, when he told 
her that *the inequality of their fortunes raised a 
barrier between them, which his consideration for 
her, as well as his own self-respect, would not al- 
low him to break through and in bidding her adieu, 
with fervent wishes for her happiness, he assured 
her that it was the last time she should have oc- 
casion to condemn him for forgetting what was due 
to her delicacy. We shall not meet again as here- 
tofore, he said, but when we do, let me not have 
reason tothink | have forfeited your esteem, by this 
candid avowal, or my right to your respect in con- 
sequence ot my imprude nee. 

This lette r was dispatche d at an early hour the 


next day. In the course of the morning two notes 
were handed to him by a well-known meSsenger. 
He tore them open with an agitated manner. ‘Ihe 


irs. ‘Tracey, *‘ to meet 
r, the seco id, was of 


first was an invitation from 





a few friends”’ on that ever 
a different form and ajfpearance ; he opened it, and 
the colour mounted tu his very foreh« ad. It con- 
tained not a single word, but enclosed a small 
withered bunch of flowers wrapped in tissue-paper, 
which Gordon well remembered having given I[sa- 
With his mind in 


bel on their first acquaintance. 
a state of tumult, such as he had never betore ex- 
perienced, Gordon rapidly paced the room. What 
should he do? Hew chide down the exulting hopes, 
that, like the uncurbed sea, came wave alter wave 
to dash back his good resolutions. He must accept 
her invitation. She must not outdo him in gene- 
rosity, nor must he wound her by any conduct that 
would appear capricious. And he went, full of 
heroic and disinterested resolves. 

When he 
were full; like all ‘‘ small parties,” 
After making his bow to Mrs. Tracey, 
He found her after 


arrived at Mrs. ‘lracey’s, the rooms 
it proved to be 
a great one. 
Gordon looked round tor Isabel. 
some time in a small room close at hand, where she 
had retired with some young people for the purpose 
of explaining some fine engravings. As he ap- 
proached, she raised her eyes, returned his saluta- 
tion, and bent her head again over the prints, 
group and remained standing 


while he joined th 
! | 


near her. In a little while their companions heran 


i€ be side 





to drop off, and he soon found himself 
her. He spoke not a word, he did not even tura 
leaves for her, but remained perfectly 


by her quickened respira- 


over the 
motionless, but he saw 
tion and the trembling of the little hand that rested 


much agitated. Searcely 


near him, that she was 


knowing what he did, he drew the withered flowers 
from his bosom and laid them gently on the book 


before her. In an instant, her neck, brow and 


bosom became a vivid crimson, and hastily catch- 
ing Alp the fl »wers, sh conce ale d them in the folds 


Gordon drew a chair and seating 


of her dress. 
himself beside her, he spoke to her in a low, rapid 


AND 
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voice. What he said, it would be impossible to 
repeat ; the conversation was long and uninterrupted. 
He began with proud humility and strong resolu- 
tion, and ended with a flood of happiness pouring 
into his heart; and when he left the house that 
night, he was an engaged man. 

We will not attempt to describe the mingled 
feelings that stirred within Gordon’s bosom, after 
this decisive event—for mingled they were. Spite 
of the rapture which he felt in the knowledge that 
Isabel Langley loved him, there was room for 
feelings of a different character. te felt that he 
had been weak, that he had not been true to his 
principles, and had forfeited some portion of his own 
self-esteem. ‘There were moments when he felt 
humiliated —oppressed with a sense of meanness 
as he beheld himself, creeping—a beggar, as it 
were—into fortune, through the instrumentality of 
a woman, even though that woman were his wife. 
Every congratulation that he received, every jest that 
his companions made upon his approaching dignity 
as amarried man, to his biased imagination, seemed 
accompanied by a sneer. In a little while, how- 
ever, the poignancy of these feelings wore away. 
In the blandishments of the woman he loved, he 
ceased to dwell upon his own poverty and her all- 
powerful wealth. 

They were married, and for several months, 
Gordon thought himself a very happy man. Not 
that he had forgotten his scruples —far from it; they 
remained in full force, but he compromised with 
them as well as he could. On their marriage, Isa- 
bel had wished a settlement 
but he peremptorily forbade it. 
him to assume the management of her property, 


made upon him, 
She also wished 


but he declined, quietly observing, that her old and 
long trusted agent was the most capable person to 
undertake it. The income which had always been 
sufficient for his personal expenses, he determined 
should be so now, and it was his intention still to 
apply himself to his profession. ‘Those who had 
wagged their wise tongues most about Campbell 
Gordon’s ‘‘famous spec,”? began to wonder why 
he did not set up a dashing equipage of his own. 
Many who had eaten his bachelor oyster suppers, 
now wished to taste his wines, and inquired why 
he gave no dinners. ‘The true solution was given 
by Hampden, who in reply to this latter question 
said, ‘‘depend upon it, Gordon does not mean to 
feed you fellows at Miss Langley’s expense.”’ 

Generous by nature and prodigal by habit, Isabel 
lavished upon her husband the most costly baubles 
and expensive luxuries. As proofs of her affection 
these were always kindly received and carefully pre- 
served, but this was all; the only gilts of hers he 
ever wore were a simple chain, made of her hair 
and a small turquoise ring, which he had taken 


} + 


from her finger on the night of their engagement. 


‘To have worn the jewels which his »wile gave him, 
would have appeared to him like parading his pur- 


rr 
chase money. ‘This was a weakness, but it was 
the weakness of a proud and too sensitive spirit, 


and we must not condemn him too severely. 
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Isabel had no idea of this. She knew that her 
marriage had given her husband power and control 
over her income, and she imagined that he exercised 
it whenever his necessities required it. She never 
looked into her affairs, that office being delegated 
to her aunt, who, ever since Isabel had come of age, 
which was only within a few months, had trans- 
acted her business with the agent: too thought- 
less, indifferent and self-involved, to reflect upon, 
or perform the high and responsible duties which 
her wealth imposed upon her. 
true, she observed trifling instances of this scrupu- 


Occasionally, it is 


lousness in her husband, but she always attributed 
it to ‘* Campbell’s odd way,” and forgot it. If she 
had ever known what it was to endure the priva- 
tions of comparative poverty, when mingling with 
the possessors, and surrounded by all the appliances 
of wealth, she would have seen more clearly. 

We have said, that for some months Gordon 
thought himselfa very happy man. At the expiration 
of that period, however, he began to have his mis- 
givings. He had married a woman whose social 
position he knew must make great demands upon 
her time, but he was not prepared to find it wholly 
given up to frivolous pursuits. When the gaities con- 
sequent upon their marriage were over, the winter’s 
Every night brought its engage- 
ment, its crowd either at home or abroad. They 
never dined alone, walked alone, or drove alone 
those hours which Gordon had looked forward to, 
of calm, rational, domestic enjoyment, never came. 


campaign set in. 


Even the hours which his wife might have stolen 
to sit quietly with him, converse with him, or read 
together some favourite author, were devoted to 
mantua-makers, milliners and shopping, and Gor- 
don sighed at the recollection of the visions he 
had dreamed, of a home, a tranquil fireside and an 
Unhappily, too, there 
seemed very little prospect of a change for the better. 


intelligent, affectionate wife. 


When he remonstrated with Isabel, she opened her 
eyes in surprise at the idea of his supposing that she 
could act differently, and when he decidedly re- 
fused to accompany her to any place, she would 
resent his conduct with warmth and leave him in a 
passion of tears, tosulk away the hours in her own 
room, or else, as grew too frequently the case, she 
would closet herself with her aunt, and accom- 
panied by her, proceed to some scene of gayety or 
amusement, where, surrounded by flatterers and 
supported by forced spirits, she passed her hour 
while her husband at home and in solitude brooded 
over his broken dreams of happiness. 

Isabel had not naturally a bad heart, nor was her 
intellect of a feeble order, but she had been per- 
niciously educated and the good had been perverted. 
Her mind was like a strong and healthy vine, 
which, if trained and pruned with care, might have 
borne the choicest fruit; but having been suffered 
to creep upon the ground, to lose its healthful 
powers, and become choked with weeds, finally 
proves noxious to its possessor. 

Isabel Langley had been left to the guardianship 


of her aunt in early childhood. Mrs. Tracey was 
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one of those persons to whom cunning had been 
given in place of reason. She was selfish, scheming, 
fond of power, and skilful in attaining her ends. 
To obtain an exclusive influence over her wealthy 
niece had been the great aim of her life. All that the 
most artfully displayed indulgence—al! that the 
most unmeasured flattery could devise—was brought 
to bear upon her purpose, and she was successful. 
Isabel believed that ‘‘no one loved her like Aunt 
Tracey.”? Even in the honeymoon she had said 
this, but when months had passed over, she not 
only said so, but felt it. Mrs, Tracey had always 
dreaded Isabel’s marrying, and she had striven 
with all her power to defer the evil moment when 
she must yield the helm to another. She particu- 
larly disliked the idea of her marrying Gordon. 
His haughty, cold reserve was even a greater sin in 
her eyes than his wantof money. But Isabel was 
self-willed, and as Mrs. Tracey knew when it was 
useless to attempt to influence her, she sufiered her 
to follow her inclinations without molestation, 
taking heed, however, carefully to feel her way and 
leave no opportunity neglected to cement her own 
power. 

The presence of Mrs. Tracey was one of the 
He felt her bale- 
ful influence without being able to say what it was 
He believed that his wife 
and himself would be happier if she were away. 


sources of Gordon’s discontent. 
and whither it pointed. 


She was a dark shadow that always interposed be- 
tween them. She was the confidant of all Isabel’s 
supposed injuries—the secret but quiet abettor of 
all her acts of rebellion. To her she applied for 
sympathy, in her she reposed all her confidence, 
and from her she sought for aid. Insensibly two 
parties grew up in the household, and without in- 
tending it, Gordon found himself in the position of 
an antagonist of his wife. How could this be 
remedied? Gordon saw that it was impossible, 
for how could he ask his wife to send the guardian 
of her youth, her cherished fiend, the only near 
relative she possessed, from a roof which had 
always sheltered her and which she looked upon as 
her home. 

When disunion reaches a 


rarely arrested in its course. 


point, it is 
Nor was that be- 
Gordon ceased to 





tween Gordon and Isabel. 
remonstrate, but his cold reserve was more irritating 
to her ardent feelings than the most bitter reproaches, 
and she became more and more wilful in her efforts 
indifference to his wishes. In 
uted by Mrs. Tracey, 


to show him her 
this she was skilfully instig 
who threw out hints upon the natural propensity 
of man to tyrannize, and of the necessity there was 
e her independ- 


ence, during the first months of her married life, if 


for everv s¢ nsit le woman to exer¢ 


she wished to retain any semblance of liberty after- 
wards. 

That Isabel should have continned in a course so 
inimical to her happiness, must be attributed to the 
blinding influence of temper, an ill-regulated mind 
andevilexample. She had married Gordon under the 


influence of a passionate attachment, and she still 
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acknowledged and felt proud of those qualities 
which had called forth that love, but with it came 
the reflection, that she had singled him out of a 
host of adorers, any one of whom she believed, had 
he been selected, would have been glad to antici- 
pate every wish-of her heart. She had shared her 
fortune with him. She had yielded her liberty, 
and what had she received in return? 
voices arose in answer from within, pride, vanity 
and ungenerousness led on by temper, all cried 
aloud, ingratitude and tyranny. Alas for wedded 
happiness when such voices are heard in the heart’s 
secret council chambers. 

The spring arrived, and ere the weather became 
warm, they removed to a fine old country-place, 
only a few miles from town, which had formerly 
been the country-seat of Isabel’s father. Here 
Gordon hoped for a few months of peaceful, rational 
enjoyment, but he was mistaken. 
soon filled with a sucession of company, and there 
was now scarcely an hour in the day he could call his 
own. About the middle of July, Isabel announced 
her intention of visiting the Saratoga Springs. As- 
tonished by the suddenness of this announcement, 


The house was 


as well as by the manner of it, (:ordon expressed 


se 


his disapprobation, but Isabel was obstinate—‘‘ she 
had never stayed at home a whole summer in her 
life, and she must go.” Finding his wishes with- 
out weight, Gordon gravely acquiesced and accom- 
panied her, while Mrs. Tracey slily congratulated 
her upon the success which she had met with in as- 
serting her independence. 

For six weeks they remained at the Springs, 
nearly all of which time Gordon was undergoing a 
species of martyrdom. The vapid dulness, the 
heartless amusements and great discomforts of a 
crowded watering-place, were peculiarly obnoxious 
to him. 
To him it had no merits; he could see but one dusty 
street lined with crowded hotels, endless billiards, 
flirting misses, whiskered fortune-hunters, angling 
mammas, and dinners scrambled for, and growled 
at like ‘‘ feeds’? in a menagerie. There was one 
objection, however, which he now felt stronger than 
all these. In a hotel at a watering-place, you are 
not always able to select your own society, and he 
found his wife thrown into daily companionship with 
more than one person whom he would have wished 
her toavoid. There was one lady especially whose 
acquaintance he particularly wished her to shun, 
but to his great mortification he found this very 
person soon fastening herself upon his wife, and 
He 
remonstrated mildly with Isabel on the subject, but 
she replied, that Mrs. Normanville was received 
everywhere by the most respectable people, and 
she saw no reason why she should give up the 
society of so charming, fascinating a creature, from 
a mere caprice. 


Saratoga, too, was his particular aversion. 


gradually becoming her constant companion. 


Gordon told her it was no caprice 
that Mrs. Normanville was not a woman whom any 
man of proper feelings would wish to see the inti- 
mate of his wife or sister. But he pleaded in vain! 
Now was the time to prove her independence, said 


A host of 


AND 
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Aunt Tracey, and Jsabel continued her intimacy 
with Mrs. Normanville as before. 

Gordon said no more, but there was a stern feel- 
ing growing up within him that boded ominously 
of the future. 

The period set apart for their visit expired, and 
they returned home to the country-place. Scarcely 
had they reached it, however, before Gordon was 
astonished by the intelligence that Isabel had in- 
vited Mrs. Normanville and her profligate husband 
to make them a visit, and that she expected them 
in a few days. Scarcely crediting what Mrs. Tra- 
cey said, for it was she who had taken it upon her- 
self to break the information to him, he immediately 
sought Isabel in her own apartment, and questioned 
her as to the truth of what he had heard. She very 
coolly acknowledged that it was perfectly true. 
When she had finished, Gordon told her that from 
the hour of their marriage to the present moment, 
he had never exacted of her a single sacrifice of her 
own will to his, that, on the contrary, he had fre- 
quently yielded to her wishes when his judgment 
condemned !.im, hut that now having openly dis- 
regarded his known wishes on a subject which he 
considered of grave importance, he must exert his 
authority, and insist upon it that Mrs. Normanville 
should not be received in their house. He said, 
that he felt less hesitation in assuming his right, in 
the recollection of the indifference she had shown 
to his remonstrance, and in the knowledge that she 
could not plead ignorance as her excuse. 

Isabel was, to tell the truth, a little startled at 
this bold exercise of authority, but determined to 
resist to the utmost, she called up all her courage 
and replied with seeming carelessness that it was 
too late now to say any thing about it, the Norman- 
villes were invited, and there was no help for it. 

Yes, Gordon said, there was help for it. Let 
her write to Mrs. Normanville and put her off, and 
if she could find no excuse of sufficient weight, she 
might say frankly, that it was by her husband’s 
request : he was willing to take all the responsibility. 

No, she said, she should not consent to any thing 
of the kind; she had always been in the habit of 
asking whom she pleased. to her house, and she 
should continue to do so. 

‘* When you were your own mistress,” he replied, 
‘* that was your undoubted right ; but now, you have 
a husband whose duty it is to protect and guide 
you. If, heretofore, that husband has weakly per- 
mitted you to err without exercising his authority, 
he can do so no longer. I command you not to 
receive these people into your house. If you do, I 
shall leave it !”? 

‘* That,” she replied flippantly, ‘‘ would, indeed, 
be the best arrangement, for I suppose, in your pre- 
sent mood, you would scarcely treat them civilly.” 

**Are you aware Isabel,’? Gordon said with 
emotion, ‘‘ that if I leave the house on those terms, 
I shall never return ?”’ 

‘‘That must be entirely your own deed,” she 
replied with spirit, though her cheek became some- 
what pale. 
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‘* No, Isabel it will be yours; I have given you 
the alternative.” 

Isabel burst into tears while she exclaimed, 
** Oh that we had never met.” 

‘*It would, perhaps, have been better for the 
happiness of both, if we never had,’ said Gor- 
don firmly, as he stood leaning against the mantle- 
piece gazing upon her; ‘‘ J must have been hap- 
pier, for I shuuld, at least, have been spared much 
poignant misery.” 

‘‘And what misery have you suffered?”? she 
asked, with a curling lip, while she glanced around 
upon the luxurious apartment as if the splendour 
which he shared with her, must repay him for 
every thing. 

Gordon read the expression of her countenance— 
perhaps he read it too harshly—he coloured deeply, 
and replied in a burst of impetuous feeling such as 
she had never heard from him before. What had 
he suffered? He told her all—of the feelings under 
the influence of which he had married her, and of his 
bitter disappointment. He painted to her eloquently 
the picture which his imagination had loved to 
draw, of a domestic fireside, of a home adorned by 
worth, refinement and intellect, and consecrated by 
sweetness, allection and good sense. Then he 
reversed the picture, and asked her what it had 
been? He dwelt upon the frivolity, the heartless 
dissipation, the reckless and sinful waste of time, 
money, health and daily comfort by which their 
life had been marked. He spoke of the energies, 
the talents which God had given him, wasted—of 
the opportunities which she had een afforded to 
bless others, disregarded, and then he adverted to 
her course with regard to himself. Her careless- 
ness of his feelings, her indifference to his happiness, 
and latterly her open defiance of his wishes. Car- 
ried away by the strength of his feelings he gave 
expression to all the smothered bitterness of his 
heart, nor saw how deeply he was wounding her. 

Isabel's tears were dried and her face burnt with 
a vivid scarlet while, with a torrent of anger and 
reproach, she replicd to him. Gordon listened 
patiently to all her charges, and when he could be 
heard defended himself, but when her anger had 
lashed itself at that point at which truth. feeling 
and justice are forgotten, she took one unhappy step 
which coloured all her after life. She reproached 
him with the sacrifices she had made for him—she 
told him that she now believed he had never loved 
her, and that her wealth alone had induced him to 
seek her hand. 

As these words met his ear, Gordon started as 
if he had received a sudden blow. 

** No, no, Isabel,’ he said, hastily approaching 
her chair. ‘‘ You do not, you cannot believe this. 
You cannot believe me so base. 
words, I implore you. Say that you spoke in 
anzer—that you have been unjust, but do not tell 
me that you believe me capable of acting so vile a 
part.”? 

She spoke not, but turned her face from him 
with a look of proud defiance. 
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‘* Isabel,’ said Gordon, in a voice of forced calm- 
ness, ‘‘you must answer me. Do you sincerely 
and truly believe the words which you have just 
spoken ?” 

** T do,” was the emphatic reply. 

‘* Then it is time we should part,” he said; ‘‘I 
will relieve you from the presence of a wretch so 
despicable as you believe me.”” He turned, walked 
slowly across tlie room—opened the door—gave one 
look around the apartment as if to impress every 
object upon his memory, closed it after him, and 
without muunting a horse or using a carriage turned 
away from the dwelling now no longer his home, 
and walked into town. 

For a long time Isabel sat immovable where 
Gordon had left her. At the expiration of some 
hours Mrs. ‘Tracey returned from her drive and 
‘*Do you know any thing of Camp- 
Mrs. ‘Tracey 


aroused her. 
bell?*? was Isabel’s first question. 
said that she had met him some time ago walking 
in the direction of town, that he had not noticed 
her, and that she knew he was not returned. 
Isabel burst into tears, and, flinging herself into 
her aunt’s arms, she told her all that had happened. 
Never had woman in her delicate position a worse 
adviser. Mrs. Tracey expressed the utmost indig- 
nation at the ill treatment her niece had received 
She called Gordon’s conduct heartless and inhuman, 
and commended her for the spirit she had shown ; 
she told her not to give herself any uneasiness 
‘* No doubt he would sulk 
away a day or two in town till his bad temper was 
evaporated, but he would return at last.” This 
was the important moment to decide whether she 
should be a slave all the rest of her life or not, and 
she implored Isabel to be firm—to be true to her- 
self. Isabel did not understand very clearly just 
then, what ‘‘ being true to herself” really was, but 
she determined to act like a woman of spirit. With 
this she consoled herself, and by the aid of Mre 


about his leaving her. 


Tracey’s judiciously administered flatteries, ca- 
resses and promises, she managed to become to- 
lerably composed. 

Night came and Gordon did not return. The 
next day brought the same result; but in his stead 
came the Normanvilles, who arrived several days 
before they were expected. Obstinate in her pur- 
pose, Isabel received them warmly, and they proved 
a very successful diversion to her mind. Mrs. 
Tracey told their guests that Mr. Gordon was de- 
tained in town by business, and no further remark 
was made about him. 

Several days passed and nothing was heard of 
Gordon. Conscience was not wholly dead within 
Isabel, and the presence of her guests was not 
likely to still its monitions. Her restlessness and 
anxiety could not be concealed, and Mrs. Norman- 
ville soon became mistress of her secret. Mrs. 
Tracey found in her an able coadjutor, and every 
day Isabel’s indignant sense of her injuries in- 
creased. She determined to prove to him her 
indifference, and upon several occasions, company 
was invited from town to meet her friends. 
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At the expiration of a fortnight, Mrs. Norman- 
ville began to weary of the dulness of the country, 
and she left her dear friend who had sacrificed so 
much for her at the very moment when she most 
required sympathy. 

When her guests had departed, Isabel begged 
her aunt to go to town and endeavour to learn 
something of herhusband. Mrs. Tracey went, and 
returned with the intelligence gleaned through one 
of Mr. Campbell’s servants, that Gordon had gone 
the day before to New York. This was some- 
thing, and for the next week or two Isabel was 
tolerably composed. Accustomed, during the vio- 
lence of excited temper, to make assertions without 
foundation, and threats which she never meant to 
fulfil, she would not believe that Gordon had meant 
what he said—had left her forever. She listened 
not to the small voice which whispered to her of 
the stern resolution of his manner. She would not 
reason upon the knowledge which experience had 
given her of his character. She listened rather to 
her aunt’s assurances, and painted him in fancy 
returning to ask her forgiveness, schooled by this 
lesson into future propriety ; and each day indurated 
rather than softened her feelings towards him. 

At the expiration of a fortnight, a gentleman 
called, who requested to see Mrs. Gordon upon par- 
ticular business. Isabel joined him immediately. 
The gentleman was a stranger to her. She asked 
him to be seated, but he declined, saying he had 
merely been commissioned by Mr. Gordon to place 
a packet in her hands, which he gave her, and as- 
sured her of the legality of the document it con- 
tained. He gave his name, that of a well-known 
lawyer in town, and left her. Isabel tore open the 


package. It contained a deed, making over to her 
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and resigning all the rights which his marriage with 
her had given him over her property. FEnclosed 
with it, were these lines in the hand of Gordon— 

‘* The enclosed paper may serve in some measure 
to convince you that I am not the mercenary being 
you believe me. While I remained your husband 
in fact, there was no necessity for such a document. 
Now that that title exists only in name, it is yours, 
and should you ever take the trouble to inquire into 
the past, you will find that its provisions have ever 
been as strictly adhered to by me as if this parch- 
ment had always been in existence. Cc. G.” 

Isabel read through these papers with steadiness 
and composure, and save that her face became 
deadly pale and her lips tightly compressed, she 
showed no signs of emotion. 

‘*What does he mean by this?” she asked of 
her aunt, pointing to the last sentence in her hus- 
band’s note. 

Seriously alarmed at the aspect things had taken, 
Mrs. Tracey answered to the point, and Isabel 
learned, for the first time, that never since their mar- 
riage had her husband ever drawn a check or used 
a single dollar of her income. 

Isabel folded up the papers and proceeded to her 
room, and carefully lockedthem up. She remained 
shut up in her chamber all day, and for several days 
after, on the plea of indisposition, refused to leave 
it. After this, she followed her usual occupations 
about the house, declining, however, to visit or 
receive visitors, pleading delicate health as the ex- 
cuse. She never spoke of her husband, and dis- 
couraged every attempt to do so on the part of her 
aunt. 


(To be continued.) 





TO A GRAY HAIR. 


BY MRS. MAWLDA P. 


Way do you come, unwelcome thing, 
Nor called, nor wished for, to my brow? 
What strange mischance could hither bring 
Your pale and spectral visage now? 
Away! your stay must here be brief, 
Emblem of age—of care—of grief. 


Emblem of age--you should not come 
Till vigour, stealing slow away— 

Till failing health and waning bloom 
Can tell with you of life’s decay : 

But on my brow you should not shine, 

For manhood’s earliest strength is mine. 


Emblem of care—you ill are seen 
With looks all sm: ‘ing to the view; 
The haggard brow an, anxious mien 
Companions fitter were for you: 
You’ve come without your kindred train— 
Away! till care shall bring her chain. 


HUNT. 


Emblem of grief—with you should speak 
Of parted joy—the tear-dimmed eye— 

The wasted form—the pallid cheek,— 
Each semblance sad of agony : 

But sorrow has not touched my heart,— 

Depart, false tell-tale one, depart! 


Gone, gone—yet had it not been well 
If I had let yon tarry here? 
If not of former things to tell, 
To warn of those I have to fear,— 
To tell that youth, and hope, and mirth 
Will fade with all the things of earth. 


To tell that fortune’s golden bowl 
May soon be crushed ’mid hate and strife ; 
To mind me that death’s stern control 
Must loose the silver cords of life, 
And give this frame to earth’s cold trust— 
“ Ashes to ashes—dust to dust.” 
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PART SECOND. 
3 ere 4 ANNY McDERMOT 
x .) might have lain down and 
¥ @ died in the 
. her despair at finding her- 
self finally deserted, or, in 
her self-condemnation, she 
might have done violence 
her life; but her child 
God’s 
reason, patience, calmness and exertion. 
She sat herself to consider what could be done. 
Mrs. O’Roorke was her only 
she 






was argument to 


In all this great city, 
acquaintance, and though poor and ignorant, 
was, too, her friend, and Fanny was in a strait to 
know the worth of that word friend. ‘‘She can, 
perhaps, tell me where to find employment,” 
thought Fanny; ‘‘and certainly she will be kind 
to me.”? And to her she determined to go. She 
laid aside all her fine clothes, which were now un- 
fit for her, and had become disgusting to her, and 
put on a gingham dressing-gown, and over it a 
black and white plaid cloak, which, with a neat 
straw bonnet, (her aunt’s last gifts,) seemed, as she 
looked at herself in them, in some degree to re- 
store her self-respect. ‘‘ Dear, honest old friends,”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ would that I had never laid you 
aside !”? It was with a different feeling that she 
took up and laid down, one after another, the 
pretty frocks she had delicately made and daintily 


‘*She looks so pretty in 


trimmed for her baby. 
them,” she thought; ‘‘and I am sure there is no 
sin in her looking pretty.” But little 
shrinking, she dressed the baby in a cotton night- 
and took off her bracelets 


after a 


coral necklace, 


gown, 
and bells, and she then wrapped her warmly in 
shawls, left the house, and, after walking two 


squares, she reached a rail-road car. There were 
several persons in the car when she entered, and, 
as usual, they turned their eyes on the new-comer, 
but not, as usual, turned them away again. Those 
exquisite features.arrested the dullest eye, and there 
was something in the depth of expression on that 
young face to awaken interest in the dullest soul. 
One man touched his neighbour, who was absorbed 


in his newspaper, and directed his eyes to Fanny. 


Two young women interchanged expressions of 


wonder and curiosity with their eyes fixed on her. 
A good little boy, feeling an instinctive sympathy 
with something, he knew not what, eartoarer it 
by offering her some pea-nuts, and when she look- 
or the first time, 
and thankful she 


ed up to thank him, she became, f 
conscious of the general gaze ; 


extremity of 


‘ 
é 
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was, when, at the intersection of Houston street, 
the car stopped to let her out. ‘‘ Have a care,” 
said a Quaker woman at her side, as she rose; 
‘*thee art yeung, child, to be trusted with a baby.” 

Fanny, overcome by emotion and fatigue—for it 
was long since she had walked out—was ready tc 
sink, when, after having walked nearly a mile 
down Houston street, she came to her former 
home. The O’Roorke’s were not there. ‘‘ They 
had moved many months since,” her informer said, 
‘*down into Broome street, near the North river.’’ 
‘* Was it far?”? Fanny asked. ‘‘ A tedious way.” 
‘* Might she come in and rest herself??? ‘‘ Indeed 
was she welcome; and a shame was it for any 
lady to send such a delicate child out with a baby 
And when Fanny came in and saw 


”° 


in her arms.’’ 
the stairs she had so often in her childhood trodden, 
the tears started from her eyes, and when her baby 
waked and would not be quieted without food from 
her breast, she perceived the women exchanging 
significant looks and nods, and overcome by weak- 
ness and a gush of emotion, she burst into hysteri- 
cal sobbings. 
crater! God help you!” 
with a true Irish gush of feeling; ‘* and what is’t 
you are wanting? Here’s a drink of milk; take 
it, honey dear; it will strengthen you better than 
whisky. We’ve done with that, thank God and 
Father Matthew.” 

Fanny made a violent effort, 
drank the milk, and asked if a cab could be got 
There was one passing, and, at the next 


‘*Poor young crater—poor young 
exclaimed the women, 


calmed herself, 


for her. 
instant, she was in it and driving to Broome street. 
She found the but the O’Roorke’s had 
moved; and in another and distant quarter of the 


house, 


the second dwelling to which she 
Again they had moved, and whither 
no one could tell; and feeling as if the last plank 
had gone from under her feet, she returned to her 
Home! that sacred word had no 
She had scarcely entered 


city she found 
was directed. 


home. —alas, 


meaning to poor Fanny. 
her room and thrown herself on the sofa with her 
red- 


Mrs. Tilden, 
glanced in and said— 

I did not expect you ag: 
What do you mean ?”” 
kind of folks 
to take 


baby, when her remarkably 
faced landlady, 
** Are you back ? 
** Not expect me? 
“Why, 
you know, 
another.”’ 
Fanny looked up; a sickening feeling came over 
the words she would have answered died 





it’s customary for some 


when they lose one husband, 


her ; 
away on her lips. 
‘*[ suppose you are sensible,’ continued Mrs. 
Tilden, ‘‘ that honest folks must be paid just debts, 
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; 
and as there’s no finding that Mr. Stafford of yours, { went forth feeling a new strength ; and having paid 


I have ’strained upon your wearing apparel, that 
being answerable for rent as well as furniture ; and 
all the furniture belonging to me already, except 
the sofa and the Psyche, and the vases and the 
dressing-case—them things will help out, but the 
whole quarter’s rent and eight days over is due.” 

Fanny said nothing. 

‘*T never am ungenerous to nobody, so I have 
taken out enough baby-linen to serve you, and a 
change for yourself—the rest is under my lock and 
key, and I shall keep it, maybe, a month or more 
before I sell it; and if Mr. Stafford pays me in that 
time—and I don’t misdoubt he will, sooner or 
later; but them kind of fine gentlemen are slow 
in paying, you know: but I don’t question his ho- 
nour; he has been always highly honourable to 
me, and I have been highly honourable to him; 
he is a real gentleman, there’s no mistake—as I 
was saying, as soon as he pays me you shall have 
your things—or—or—the worth of them again; you 
shall have it all, bating some little reward for my 
trouble—the Psyche, or dressing-case, or so.” 

‘* Well?” said Fanny, perceiving Mrs. Tilden 
had paused for an answer. 

** Well, that’s all—only, if you and I can agree, 
you can stay down stairs as a boarder till as 

‘** No, not a moment—only let me remain in this 
room to-night, and to-morrow I will try to find a 





service-place.’ 

‘*A service-place! My service to you,’ said 
Mrs. Tilden, with a sort of ogress-grin. 

**Oh, don’t look so at me. Mrs. Tilden, do 
you think that, after all, I have any pride ?”’ 

‘** Pride, pride! Why, you foolish child, don’t 
you know that, ‘ after all,’ as you call it, there is 
but one kind of service left for you? Ladies won’t 
take the like of us into their houses.”’ 

‘The like of us,’ thought Fanny, and shud- 
dered. 

‘*'They are dreadful particular about any little 
If you but 
dampen the soles of your feet, it is as bad as if you 
were up to your neck in the mire; but men may 
plunge in over their heads and ears, and they are 
just as welcome to their houses and as good hus- 
bands for their daughters as your Josephs pe 

‘*Is itso? Can it be? I do not know, then, 
what will become of me. But may I stay here 
to-night ?”’ 

‘* Why, yes; but you must be off pretty early, 
for there’s a lady coming to look at the rooms at 
ten.” 

Poor Fanny, left alone, sank on her knees, with 
one arm round her sleeping baby, and sent out from 
her penitent and humble heart a cry for forgiveness 
and pity, that we doubt not was heard by Him 
whose compassions fail not. She then threw her- 
self on the bed and fell asleep. Thank God, no 
degree of misery can drive sleep away from a 
wearied, young creature. 

The next morning she laid her plans, and 
strengthening her good resolutions by prayer, she 


false step of one of our own sex. 





) 


the fee with two of the only four shillings left to 
her* to the master of an intelligence office, who 
stared curiously at her, she received references to 
three ladies—‘‘the very first-rate of places, all,’ 
as the man assured her. She first went to a lady 
who wanted a wet-nurse as a supplement to her 
own scanty supplies. She met a young lady in the 
hall, whom she heard say to her mother, ‘‘ Oh, 
mamma, such a pretty young creature has come 
for wet-nurse to sis—do take her.” 
called in, and having given satisfactory answers as 


Fanny was 


to her supplies, she was asked for references. She 
immediately did what she had before purposed, 
and confessing she had no references to give, told 
truly so much of her sad story as explained her 
present position. 

The lady heard her through, possibly not be- 
lieving a word she said but the fact of her trans- 
gression; and when she had finished, she said to 
her—‘‘ Did you really expect that such a person 
as you could get a place in a respectable family ?” 
She rung the bell, and added, coolly—‘* Thomas, 
show this person out. ‘This is the last time I go 
to an intelligence office.’ 

Poor Fanny sighed as she left the door, but 
pressing her baby to her bosom, she said, softly— 
** We'll not be discouraged with one failure, will 
we, baby?”?, The child smiled on her, and she 
went on with a lighter step. Her next application 
was to a milliner, whom the master of the intelli- 
gence-office had told her was a “‘ very strict, re- 
ligious lady, who says she is very particular about 
the reputation of her girls.” 
thought Fanny; ‘‘I have little hope, but 1 must 
save my steps, and I will go to her.” 

Again, bravely and simply, she told the truth. 
The milliner “card her with raised brows. ‘‘I 
am sorry for you, if you tell the truth, young 
woman,”’ **T know this city is a dread- 
ful place for unprincipled girls, and I make it a rule 
never to take any such into my establishment. I 
hope you do mean to reform. 
apply to the Magdalen Society.” 

Again Fanny went on. 
from William street to the upper part of the city, 
and precious as her sixpences had become, she felt 
that it was utterly impossible for her to walk, and 
on reaching Broadway, she got into an omnibus, 


**It is close by,” 


she said. 


I advise you to 


She had now to go 


and was soon at the door of Mrs. Emly’s very ele- 
gant house in Waverly Place, and was shown into 
a room where that lady was sitting in her peignior, 
looking over, with her sister, some dresses that 
were to be zimmed for a party the following even- 
ing. A very elegant young woman, who seemed 
to have been just designing an unfinished head 
lying on a table before her, was reading. 


* For the honour of human nature, and especially the 
most generous of human natures, Irish nature, we should 
have told, that on the preceding day, Fanny’s cab driver, 
seeing the meagreness of her purse, refused to take pay 
from her. 
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‘* A sempstress, ma’am, from the intelligence- 
office,’’ said the servant, announcing her. 

‘* A sempstress, with a child!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Emly. 

The young lady looked up at Fanny as she 
entered; she was struck with her beauty, her ex- 
cessive delicacy, and with the gushing of the blood 
to her pale cheek at Mrs. Emly’s exclamation. 
She rose, handed Fanny a chair, and saying most 
kindly, ‘‘ What a very pretty child, mamma,” she 
offered to take it. The little creature stretched 
out its little hands in obedience to the magnetic 
influence of youth, beauty, and a voice most ex- 
pressive of cheerful kindness. If, as is sometimes 
said, a voice may be “full of tears,” this lovely 
young creature’s was fullof smiles. Fanny looked 
up most gratefully, as the young lady took her 
infant, saying to her— 

‘You must be very tired. 
tiresome carrying a baby ?” 

‘*The baby does not seem to tire me; but I am 
not very strong,” replied Fanny, wiping away the 
tears that were gathering at the gentleness ad- 
dressed to her. 

‘You do not look strong nor well,’ said the 
young lady, and she poured out a glass of wine and 
water, and insisted on Fanny taking that and some 
more solid refreshment from the waiter, on which 
a servant had just served lunch. It was well for 
poor Fanny that she accepted the hospitality, for 
she needed to be fortified for what followed. 

Fanny had been so thoroughly drilled in sewing 
by her aunt, who, it may be remembered, was a 
tailoress, that she answered very confidently as to 
She should be con- 


‘Is it not very 


her abilities as a sempstress. 
tent, she said, with any wages, or no wages for the 
present, if Mrs. Emly would put up with the in- 
convenience of her child. 

** Oh, the child will not be in my way,” said 
Mrs. Emly; ‘‘you will be up in the attic, and I 
sha’n’t hear it—so, if you will give me a satisfac- 
tory reference, I will try you.” 

**T have never lived out,’? answered Fanny. 
Discouraged by her former rebuffs, she shrunk 
from a direct communication of her position. 

‘* Well, where does your mother live? If I find 
you have decent parents, that will be enough.”’ 

‘*My parents died—long ago. I lived with my 
aunt, and she is dead, and I—I am—friendless.”’ 

** Aha!’’ said Mrs. Emly, with an emphatic nod 
of her head to her sister, who screwed up her 
mouth and nodded back again. The young lady 
walked up to her mother, and said, in a low voice, 
and with an imploring look— 

‘* Mamma, for Heaven’s sake, don’t say any more 
to her; I am sure she is good.’’ 

“Ridiculous, Augusta; you know nothing 
about it,”? replied Mrs. Emly, aloud ; and turning 
to Fanny, she said—‘‘ How comes it that you are 
friendless and alone in the world? Have you not 
a husband ?”’ 


‘*No,” answered Fanny, some little spirit 


mounting with her mounting colour; ‘‘I never 
7* 





had a husband; I have been betrayed and forsaken. 
I am no farther guilty—no more innocent.”’ 

**Quite enough—quite enough. I can’t, of 
course, take any such person into my house.”’ 

** Then my baby and I must die, for nobody will 
take us in,’”’ said Fanny, bursting into tears and 
gathering her cloak around her. 

‘*Oh, mamma,” said Augusta Emly, “for 
pity’s sake, let her stay. I will answer for her.” 

‘*Pshaw, Augusta, how very absurd you are. 
No respectable lady would take a person of that 
kind into her house.” 

‘*Then what is their respectability worth, mam- 
ma, if it cannot give help to a weak fellow-crea- 
ture ?”? 

‘*Miss Augusta,” said a servant, opening the 
door, ‘‘ Mr. Sydney is below.” 

**Tell Mr. Sydney I am engaged, Daniel.’ 

‘* Augusta,”’? said her mother, ‘‘ you are not 
going to send away Russel Sydney in that noncha- 
lant manner. Give the child to its mother and go 
down; you have such a beautiful glow on your 
cheek.”? 

It was a beautiful glow—the glow of indignant 
humanity. 

**T cannot, mamma. 
gaged.”’ 

In another instant, Daniel returned with a re- 
quest from Mr. Sydney that Miss Emly would 
ride with him the following day—he had purchased 
a charming lady’s horse and begged she would 
try it. 

** Oh, what shall I say, mamma? 

Mrs. Emly, without replying to Augusta, opened 
the door, and brushing by Fanny, who had risen 
to go, she called from the head of the stairs—‘‘ Mr. 
Sydney, excuse me; I am in my peignior, and 
cannot come down. Will you come to the stair- 
case? We are so up to our eyes arranging with 
the dressmaker for Mrs. Davis’s, that you must 
She is a little timid 

Are you sure of 


Daniel, say I am en- 


I cannot go.” 


excuse Augusta this morning. 
since her accident about riding. 
your horse ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly. Lord bless me, would I ask Miss 
Emly if I were not?” 

At the first sound of the responding voice, Fanny 
sprang forward, and then staggering back again, 
leaned against the door. 

‘**Oh, very well, then; she will be ready for you 
at twelve. Good morning.’’ 

‘*Good morning,’? was answered, and Mrs. 
Emly turned towards her apartment, elated with 
havixg settled the matter according to her own 
wishes. 

Fanny grasped her arms. ‘‘ For God's sake, 
tell me,”? she said, in a voice scarcely audible, 
‘* where does Mr. Sydney live? He it is that has 
deserted me. Where can I find him ?’’ 

Mrs. Emly’s spirit quailed before l’anny’s earn- 
estness—strong, apparent truth; but after a single 
moment's hesitation, she discreetly said— 

‘*T don’t know—he lives ~omewhcre at lodgings. 
You have probably mistaken the person.’ 
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‘* Mistaken—oh Heaven !’? exclaimed Fanny, 
and glided down stairs as if there were wings to 
her feet, but before she could reach the pavement, 
Sydney had mounted into his very handsome new 
pheton, and was driving proudly up the street, 
gallantly bowing to some ladies at their balcony- 
windows, and poor Fanny crept on, she knew not 
why nor whither. 

‘* What did that poor girl say to you, mamma? 
Did she mention Sydney’s name ?’’ asked Augusta 
Emly. 

‘*Sydney’s name? Why should she mention 
it?’ She might—she muttered something. She is 
a little beside herself, I think.’’ 

**Do you, mamma ?”? 

There could not be a stronger contrast than Miss 
Emly’s earnest tone and her mother’s flippant one. 

‘* Poor—poor girl, how very beautiful she is! 
She reminded me of Ophelia. She has her senses 
now, but with that deep dejectedness, I should not 
wonder if she soon lost them. May God be more 
merciful to her than we have been.”’ 

‘*But, mamma, how could you say to Russel 
Sydney that I would ride with him to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Why, are you going to stay at home and sigh 
over this lost damsel? You willride with Sydney 
unless you prefer to hurt my feelings and displease 
me seriously.”’ 

‘** That I should be very sorry to do, but I cannot 
ride with Mr. Sydney.” 

**Cannot! And why?” 

‘*How can you ask, mamma? How can you 
wish me to associate intimately with the sort of 
man he is ?’’ 

‘* What windmills are you fighting now, Au- 
gusta? For a sensible girl, you are the silliest I 
ever met with. What do you mean ?”’ 

**You surely know what I mean, mamma? 
You know that Russel Sydney has been one of 
the most dissipated men in the city.” 

**So have forty other men been who are very 
good husbands now, or whose wives are too pru- 
dent to make a fuss about it if they are not. 
Really, Augusta, I do not think it very creditable 
to a young lady to be seeking information of this 
sort about young men.” 

**T have not sought it. I never dreamed’»—Au- 
gusta looked steadfastly in her mother’s face— 
**that my mother would introduce a man to me 
who, as we have both heard, on good authority, 
has kept a mistress since he was eighteen, and 
changed her as often as suited his caprice ;—but 
having heard this, I surely will not disregard it.’ 

‘**'You are unjust, my dear. Sydney has en- 
tirely given up all this sort of thing—he assured 
me he had.” 

‘* And you relyingly took his assurance, mam- 
ma, and would not listen for one moment to that 
poor penitent girl’s assurance.’’ 

** Oh, that’s quite a different thing.” 

“I see no difference, excepting that the one is 
the strong party, the other the weak—the one the 
betrayer, the other the betrayed. The fact of the 


OOOO 


girl seeking honest employment is prima facie 
evidence in favour of her truth.” 

** You talk absurdly, Augusta; and, to speak 
plainly, I do not think it over-delicate’*—continued 
Mrs. Emly, with a pharisaical curl of her lip— 
‘*‘ for an unmarried lady of nineteen to be discuss- 
ing subjects of this nature—though it may be 
quite often your Aunt Emily’s fashion to do so.” 

**Tt is very much my Aunt Emily’s fashion to 
strip off the husk and grasp the kernel—to throw 
away the world’s current counterfeit and keep the 
real gold. Probably she would think it far more 
indelicate to receive a notoriously licentious man 
into her society than to express her opinion of his 
vices ; and I know she thinks it not only indelicate, 
but irrational and unchristian, to tolerate certain 
vices in men for which you proscribe and hunt 
down women.”’ 

‘*Mercy on us, what an oration for nothing! 
Truly, you and your Aunt Emily, with your 
country-evening morals, are very competent judges 
of town society. It seems to my poor common- 
sense perceptions, that you are rather a partiel 
distributor of your charities. You are quite will- 
ing to receive this equivocal young woman with 
her confessedly illegitimate child, and you would 
doubly bar and bolt the door against a very charm- 
ing young man who has sown his wild oats.” 

‘* Oh, surely, mamma, this is not the true state 
of the case. ‘The one party is a man of fashion, 
received and current, the other a poor young out- 
cast, who seems more sinned against than sinning 
—probably the victim of some such ‘charming 
young man’ as Sydney. As women, as professed 
followers of Christ, my dear mother, ought we not 
to help her out of the pit into which she has fallen ? 
May we not guard her from future danger and 
misery ?”? 

Mrs. Emly stood for a moment, silent and re- 
buked, before the gentle earnestness of her daugh- 
ter; but after a moment she rallied, and said, with 
a forced laugh—‘* You had best join the Magdalen 
Society at once, Augusta; they will give you 
plenty of this fancy-missionary work to do. I 
confess it is not quite to my taste.” 

Augusta made no reply; she was too much 
pained by her mother’s levity, and she took refuge 
in writing the incident of the morning to that 
‘* Aunt Emily” in whose pure atmosphere she had 
been educated. 





Sickening with fatigue and disappointment, 
Fanny, helped on her way by an omnibus, returned 
to the intelligence-office, where she had left her 
bundle. The official gentleman there, on hearing 
her failure, said—‘‘ Well, it’s no fault of mine— 
you can’t expect a good place without a good re- 
ference.” 

‘*Oh, I expect nothing,” replied Fanny; ‘‘I 
hope for nothing but that my baby and I may die 
soon—very soon, if it please God!” 

‘“*T am sorry for vou, I declare I am,” said the 
man, who, though his sensibility was pretty much 
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worn away by daily attention, could not look with- 
out pity upon this pale, beautiful young creature, 
humble and gentle, and trembling in every fibre 
with exhaustion and despair. ‘‘ You are tired 
out,” he said, ‘‘and your baby wants taking care 
of. There’s a decent lodging-house in the next 
street, number 55, where you may get a night’s 
ledging for a shilling. To-morrow morning you’ll 
feel better—the world will look brighter after a 
night’s sleep. Come back to me in the morning, 
and I will give you some more chances. I won’t 
go according to rule with you.” 

Fanny thanked him, kissed her baby, and again, 
with trembling, wavering steps, went forth. She 
had but just turned the corner, when, overcome by 
faintness, she sat down on a door-step. As she 
did so, a woman, coming from the pump, turned 
to go down into the area of a basement-room. She 
rested her pail on the step, and cast her eye in- 
quisitively at Fanny. ‘‘ God save us!’ she cried. 
‘*Fanny McDermot, darlant, I’ve found you at 
last—just as I expected. God punish them that’s 
wronged you! Can’t you spake to me, darlant? 
Don’t you know Biddy O’Roorke ?”’ 

** Oh, yes,” replied Fanny, faintly; ‘‘ my only 
friend in this world. Indeed, I do know you.” 

‘* And, indeed—and, indeed, you’re welcome as 
if you were my own to every thing I have in the 
world. Rise up, my darlant; give me the babby. 
God’s pity on it, poor bird!” and taking the in- 
fant in one arm, and supporting and nearly carry- 
ing the mother with the other, she conducted Fanny 
down the steps and laid her on her bed. With 
discreet and delicate kindness she abstained, for 
the present, from further inquiries, and contented 
herself with nursing the baby, and now and then 
an irrepressible overflow of her heart in expression 
of pity and love to Fanny, and indignation and 
wrath against ‘‘ bad craters, that had neither soul 
nor heart nor feelings, nor any such thing in 
them!*? In the course of the day, Fanny so far 
recovered as to tell her friend her short, sad story, 
and to learn that affairs had mended with the 
O’Roorke’s’; that the drunken husband was dead, 
Pat and Ellen were out at service, and that the 
good mother, with a little help from them, and by 
selling apples and now and then a windfall, got 
bread for herself and three little, noisy, thriving 
children. The scantiness of her larder was only 
betrayed by her repeated assurances to Fanny that 
she had ‘‘ plenty—plenty, and to spare—oceans, 
oceans ;”? and when Fanny, the next morning, 
manifested her intention of going out again to seek 
a place, she said—‘*‘ Na—na, my darlant; it’s not 
that ye shall be after. Is not the bit-place big 
enough for us all? It’s but little ye’re wanting to 
ate. Wait, any way, till yee’s stronger and the 
babby is big enough to wane, and lave it here to 
play with Anny and Peggy.” 

Fanny looked round upon the “‘ bit-place,’? and 
it must be confessed that she sickened at the 
thought of living in it, even with the sunny kind- 
ness of its inmates, or leaving her little snow-drop 


of a baby there. The windows were dim with 
dirt; the floor was unwashen ; a heap of kindlings 
were in one corner, potatoes in another, and coals 
under a bed none of the tidiest. Broken earthen 
and broken victuals stood on the table, and all 
contrasted too strongly with the glossy neatness 
of her aunt’s apartment. Surely, Fanny was not 
fastidious. 

‘*Oh, no, Mrs. O’Roorke,’? she said, ‘‘I can 
never—never leave my baby. I am better; and 
you are so kind to me, I’Il wait till to-morrow.”? 
And she did wait another day, but no persuasion 
of Mrs. O’Roorke could induce her to leave the 
infant. She insisted that she did not feel its weight, 
and that ‘‘looking on it was all that gave her 
courage to go among strangers,’ and ‘‘ that now 
she felt easier, knowing she had such a kind friend 
to come to at night.”’ 

Finding Fanny resolved, Mrs. O’Roorke said— 
** Now, don’t be after telling them your misfor- 
tunes; just send them to me for your charackter. 
It’s ten to one they’ll not take the trouble to come ; 
and if they do, I’ll satisfy them complately.*’ 

** And how ?”? asked Fanny, with a faint smile. 

‘* Why, won’t I be after telling ’em just the 
truth—how the good ould lady brought you up 
like a nun, out of sunshine and harm’s way; how 
you were always working with your needle, and 
quiet-like and dove-like; and how the ould lady 
doated on you, and that you were the best and 
beautifullest that ever crossed a door-sill.”” 

** But, oh, dear Mrs. O’Roorke, with all this, 
how will you ever come to the dreadful truth ?”? 

** And I’ll not be after jist that. If they bother 
with questions, can’t I answer them civilly, Fanny 
McDermot? How will it harm a body in all the 
world just to be tould that yees married your cousin 
what died with consumption, or the like of that ?°? 

Fanny shook her head. 

‘‘Now, what’s the use, Fanny McDermot,” 
continued Mrs. O’Roorke, ‘‘of a tongue, if we 
can’t serve a frind with it? Lave it all to me, 
darlant. You know I would not tell a lie to wrong 
one of God’s craters. Would I be after giving 
you a charackter if you did not deserve it ?”? 

‘*T know how kind and good you are to me, 
Mrs. O’Roorke,”? said Fanny, ‘‘but I pray you 
to say nothing for me but the truth. I have asked 
God’s forgiveness and blessing on me and my 
baby, and we must try to earn it. Promise me, 
will you ?”” 

*« Oh, be aisy, darlant, be aisy, and I’ll be after 
doing what you wish.”? She wrapped the baby 
in its blanket, carried it up the steps and put it in 
the mother’s arms. ‘‘ There, God guide you, 
Fanny McDermot. The truth!” continued Mrs. 
O’Roorke, as her streaming eyes followed Fanny ; 
‘and what’s truth good for but to serve the like of 
her that’s been wronged by a false-hearted villain, 
bad luck to him ?” 

It would take a very nice casuist to analyze the 
national moral sense of good Mrs. O’Roorke. The 
unscrupulous flexibility of the Irish tongue is in 
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curious contrast with the truth of the Irish heart— 
a heart overflowing with enthusiasm, generosity, 
gratitude, and all the emotions belonging to the 
best truth of life. 

‘“‘T am thinking,” said the master of the intelli- 
gence-oflice, as he was doling out two or three 
references to Fanny, to families residing in different 
and distant parts of the city, ‘‘I am thinking you 
don’t know much of the world, young woman ?” 

**T do not,”’ replied Fanny, mournfully. 

** Well, then, I do; and I’ll give you a hint or 
two. It’s a world, child, that’s looking out pretty 
sharp for number one—where each shows their 
fairest side and looks all round their feliow creturs; 
where them that have the upper hand—you under- 
stand, them what employs others—thinks they 
have a right to require that they shall be honest 
and true and faithful, and so on to the end of the 
chapter, of what they call ‘good character ;’ and 
not only that they be so, but that they have been 
so all their lives. ‘The man that holds the purse, 
mind you, my dear, may snap his fingers, and be 
and do what he likes. Now, there can’t be friend- 
ship in this trade, so what are the weak party to 
do but to make fight the best way they can. But 
I see you don’t altogether take my ideas,’ he con- 
tinued, perceiving Fanny was but half attentive, 
and replacing his spectacles, which he had taken 
off in beginning his lecture on the social system; 
**but you’ll see my meaning in the application. 
Now, ‘I’ve asked no questions and you’ve told no 
lies,’ as the saying is, but I know pretty much 
what’s come and gone by your beauty, by your 
cast down eye, with the tears standing on the 
eaves; by the lips that, though they are too pretty 
for any thing but smiles, look as if they would 
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never smile again; by the 

** Oh, please, sir, give me the papers and let me 
go.”’ 

‘*Wait—I have not come to it. I feel like a 
father to you, child—I do. Now, my advice is, 
hold up your head; you’ve as much right, and 
more, I can tell you, than many a mistress of a fine 
house. Look straight forward; speak cheery, and 
say you’re a widow.” 

Fanny looked up, with a glance that came from 
aconscience yet void of offence; and he added, 
with a slight stammer— 

**Why should not you say so? You are left— 
and that is the main part of being a widow—left 
to provide for yourself and your young one; and 
that’s the sorrowfullest part of being one—and 
every body pities the widow and orphan. And I 
should like to have any body tell me which is most 
a widow, a woman whose husband is dead or you? 
—which the -completest orphan, a child whose 
father lies under ground or yours ?”’ 

Fanny stretched out her hand for the references 
and took them in silence, but when she reached 
the door, she turned and said, with a voice so 
sweet and penetrating that it was oil to the wound- 
ed vanity of the man—*‘‘I thank you, sir, for wish- 
ing to help us; but, baby,’’ she added, mentally, 
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{ straining her littie burden to her bosom, ‘‘ we will 


be true—we will keep our vow to God, won’t we ? 
He is merciful; Jesus was merciful, even to that 
poor woman that was brought before him by cruel 
men ; and if nobody will take us in on earth, God 
may take us to Himself—and I think he will, 
soon.”? 

She walked on slowly and perseveringly, turn- 
ing many streets, till she reached the first address 
to which she had been referred. There she was 
received and dismissed as she had been on the 
previous day, and she went to look for the next; 
but she soon began to feel sensations she had never 
felt before—a pain and giddiness in the head and 
general trembling. She dragged on a little way, 
and then sat down. Gradually, her mind became 
confused, and she determined to turn back at once 
and make the best of her way to Mrs. O’Roorke, 
but to her dismay, she could not remember the 
name of the street where she lived, nor that of the 
intelligence-office. ‘‘Oh, I am going mad,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ and they will take my baby from me!” 
and making an effort to compose herself, she sat 
down on a door step, and to test her mind, she 
counted the panes in the windows opposite. ‘‘ All 
is right yet,’’ she thought, as she went steadily on 
and finished her task ; ‘‘ but why cannot I remem- 
ber that name? Dv you know,” she asked, 
timidly, of a man who was passing, and who look- 
ed like one of those people who know every thing 
of the sort—‘‘do you know any street beginning 
with Van?” 

** Bless me, yes—fifty. 
Vandewater; and ” 

‘* Oh, stop there—it’s one of those. 
near together ?"’ 

‘* As near as east and west—one is one side of 
the city, and one the other,’’ and he passed briskly 
on. 

Poor Fanny sat down, and repeated to herself 
the names till she was more at a loss than ever. 
The passers-by looked curiously at her, and two 
or three addressing insolent words to her, she 
could endure it no longer, and she regolved to go 
to Vandam street, hoping it might be the right one. 
Her head throbbed violently, and she felt that her 
lips were parched, and her pulse beating quick and 
hard. Her baby began to cry for food, and seeing 
some boards resting against a house, she crept 
under them to be sheltered from observation while 
she supplied her child's wants. There were two 
little girls there before her, eating merrily and 
voraciously from an alms-basket. 

‘Oh, my baby,” said Fanny, aloud, ‘‘I am 
afraid this is the last time you will ever find any 
milk in your mother’s breast.”’ 

The little beggar-girls looked at her pitifully, 
and offered her bread and meat. 

** Oh, thank you,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I cannot eat. 
If you would only get me a drink of cold water.”’ 

‘* Oh, that we can, as easy as not,” said one of 
them; and fishing up a broken teacup from the 

$ bottom of her basket, she ran to a pump and filled 
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it—and again and again filled it, as Fanny drank 
it or emptied it on her burning, throbbing head. 

‘*Tt’s beginning to rain,”’ said one of the girls, 
‘‘and I guess we had all better go home. You 
look sick; we'll carry your baby for you if your 
home is our way.”’ 

‘* My home! No, thank you; my home is not 
your way.”’ 

The children went away, talking in a low voice, 
and feeling as they had never quite felt before. 

It was early in February, and the days, of course, 
yet very short. The weather had been soft and 
bright, but as the evening approached, the sky be- 
Fanny 
crept out of her place of shelter, afier most anxiously 
wrapping up her baby, and, at first, stimulated by 
the fever, she walked rapidly on. Now and then 
she sat down, where an arched doorway oflered a 
shelter, and remained half oblivious till urged on 
again by her baby’s cries. 


came clouded and a chilling rain began. 


It was eleven o’clock, when she was passing 
before a brilliantly-lighted house. There was 
music within, and a line of carriages without. A 
gentleman was at this moment alighting from his 
carriage. Fanny shrunk back and learied against 
the area-railing till he should pass. He sprung 
quickly up the step to avoid the dropping eaves, 
and when in the doorway, turned to say, ‘‘ Be 
punctual at twelve.’? Fanny looked up; the light 
from the bright gas light beside the door streamed 
in the speaker’s face. ‘‘Oh, mercy, it is he!’ 
she exclaimed, and darted forward and mounted 
the step. It was he, Sydney. He left the door 
ajar as he entered, and Fanny followed in; and as 


she entered, she saw Sydney turn the landing of 
Above was the mingled din of 


the staircase. 


voices and music. Fanny instinctively shrunk 
from proceeding. Through an open door she saw 
the ruddy glow of the fire in the ladies’ cloak-room. 
It was vacant. 
there,” 


“IT might warm my poor baby 
she thought; ‘‘ and it’s possible—it is pos- 
sible I may speak with him when he comes down,” 
Her rea- 
son was now too weak to aid her, or she would 


—and she obeyed the impulse to enter. 


not have placed herself in a position so exposed to 
When she had entered 
she saw, to her great relief, a screen that divided 
a small portion of the room from the rest. She 


observation and suspicion. 


crept behind it and seated herself on a cushion that 
had been placed there for the convenience of the 
ladies changing their shoes. ‘‘ How very fast you 


” 


are sleeping, my baby,” she said; ‘‘and yet,” 


she added, shivering herself, ‘‘ how very cold you 
are!”? and twining around it a velvet mantle that 
had fallen over the screen, she leaned her head 
against the wall, and, partly stupefied by the change 
to the warm apartment, and partly from exhaustion, 
she fell asleep. What a contrast was she, in her 
silent, lonely desolation, with fever in her veins, 
and in her cold, drenched, dripping garments, to 
the gay young creatures above—thoughtless of any 
evil in life more serious than not having a partner 
for the next waltz! She a homeless, friendless 


wanderer ; they passing from room to room amidst 
the rustling of satins and soft pressure of velvets, 
and floating of gossamer draperies, with the luxury 
of delicious music and an atmosphere of the cost- 
liest exotics, and tables preparing for them where 
Epicurus might have banqueted. And such con- 
trasts, and more frightful, are there nightly in our 
city, separated, perhaps, by a wall, a street or a 
square; and knowing this, we sleep quietly in our 
beds, and spend our days in securing more com- 
forts and planning more pleasures for ourselves— 
and, perhaps, complaining of our lot! 

More than an hour had passed away, when 
Fanny was awaked to imperfect consciousness by 
the murmuring of two female voices outside the 
screen. ‘I'wo ladies stood there, in their cloaks, 
waiting. 

** How in the world,” asked one, ‘‘ did you con- 
trive to make her waltz with him ?”? 

‘*By getting her into a dilemma. She could 
not refuse without rudeness to her hostess.”’ 

‘*And so you made her ride with him yester- 
day. And so you hope to decoy her into an en- 
gagement with him ?” 

‘‘No—no. I merely mean to decoy her—if you 
choose that word—into an intimacy, and then I 
will leave them to make out the rest between them. 
He is very irresistible. Stamford Smith’s wife 
was over head and ears in love with him; and you 
know poor Ellen Craven made no secret of her 
attachment to him.”? 

‘* Why did she not marry him ?”’ 

‘* Lord knows,” replied the lady, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘‘She did not play her cards well; 
and, I believe the truth is, he has been a sad 
fellow.”’ 

‘‘Do you imagine there was any truth in that 


‘girl’s story yesterday ?”? 


‘* Very likely ; pretty girls in her station are‘apt 
to go astray, you know. But here is Augusta. 
Come in, Mr. Sydney; there is no one here but 
us. Are you going so early ?”’ 

** Yes. you to your carriage, I 
have no desire to stay.’ 


After seeing 

, 
There was a slight movement behind the screen, 

but apparently not noticed by the parties outside. 

‘Oh, Miss Emly, allow me,’’ he said, dropping 
on his knee before Augusta, who, the dressing- 
maid not being at her post, was attempting to but- 
ton her overshoe—‘“‘ allow me ?”’ 

‘* No, thank you; I always do these things for 
myself.”’ 

** But I insist.”’ 

‘‘ And I protest!” and Augusta Emly sprang 
behind the screen. 

Sydney, with a sort of playful gallantry, follow- 
ed her. Between them both, the screen fell, and 
they all stood silent and aghast, as if the earth had 
opened before them. ‘There still sat Fanny, beau- 
tiful as the most beautiful of Murillo’s peasant 
mothers. The fever had left her cheek—it was as 
colourless as marble; her lips were red, her eyes 
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beaming with a supernatural light, and her dark 
hair hung in matted masses of ringlets to her waist. 
She cast one bewildered glance around her, and 
then fixing her eyes on Sydney, she sprang to him, 
and laid ker hand on his arm, exclaiming, ‘‘ Staf- 
ford! Stafford !”’ in a voice that vibrated on the 
ears of all those who heard her, long after it was 
silent forever. 

Mrs. Emly locked the door! Truly, the chil- 
dren of this world are wise in their generation. 

Sydney disengaged his arm, and said, in a 
scarcely audible voice—for his false words choked 
him as he uttered them—‘‘ Who do you take me 
for? The woman is mad!” 

‘* No—I am not mad yet; but—oh, my head, it 
aches so—it is so giddy. Feel how it beats, Staf- 
ford. Oh, don’t pull away your hand from me. 
How many times you have kissed these temples 
and the curls that hung over them, and talked 
about their beauty. What are they now? What 
will they soon be? You feel it throb, don’t you? 
Stafford, I am not going to blame you now; I have 
forgiven you—I have prayed to God to forgive you. 
Oh, how deadly pale you are now, Stafford. Now 
you feel for us. Now, look at our poor little 
child !”’ 

She uncovered the infant, and raised it more from 
stupor than sleep. The half-famished little thing 
uttered a feeble, sickly moan. 

**Oh, God—oh, God, she is dying! 
dying?” She Emly’s arm. 
‘* Can’t something be done for her? I have killed 
her—I have killed my baby. It was you that 
were kind to us yesterday—yes, it was you. I 
don’t know where it was. Oh, my head—my 
head !” 

‘* For God’s sake, mamma, let us take her home 
with us,’’ cried Augusta, and she rushed te the 
door to look for her servant. As she opened it; 
voices and footsteps were heard descending the 
stairs. She heeded them not—her mother did. 

‘*Go now—go instantly, Sydney,” she said. 

‘*Oh, no—no, do not go!’’ cried Fanny, at- 
tempting to grasp him—but he eluded her, and, 
unnoticed by them, passed through the throng of 
servants at the door, threw himself into the first 
hackney coach he saw, and was driven away. 
Fanny uttered one piereing shriek, looked wildly 
round her, and darting through the cluster of ladies 
pressing into the cloak-room, she passed, unob- 
served by her, behind Miss Emly, who stood, re- 
gardless of the pouring rain, on the door-step, 
ordering her coachman to drive nearer to the door. 
When she returned to the cloak-room, it was filled 
with ladies; and in the confusion of the shawling, 
there was much talk among them of the strange 
apparition that had glided out of the room as they 
emered. 

Mrs. Emly threw a cloak around her daughter. 
“* Say nothing, Augusta,’’ she whispered, impera- 
tively; ‘‘ they are both gone.”’ 

** Gone together ?”’ 

Mrs. Emily did not, or affected not to hear her. 


Is not she 


grasped Augusta 
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The next morning Miss Emly was twice sum- 
moned to breakfast before she appeared. She had 
passed a sleepless and wretched night, thinking of 
that helpless young sufferer, ruined by the sin, 
and, in her extreme misery, driven forth to the 
stormy elements by the pride of her fellow-crea- 
tures. 

There is not a sadder moment in life than that 
in which a young, hopeful, generous creature, dis- 
covers unsoundness, worldliness and heartlessness 
in those to whom nature has most closely bound 
her—than that, when, in the freedom of her own 
purity and love of goodness and faith in truth, she 
discovers the compromising selfishnesses, the vain 
shows, the. sordid calculations, the conventional 
falsehood of the world. Happy for her, if, in mis- 
anthropic disgust, she does not turn away from it; 
happy if use does not bring her to stoop from her 
high position—most happy, if, like Him who came 
to the sick, she fulfil her mission and remain in 
the world, though not of it! 

Augusta went through the form of breakfast ; 
and taking up the morning paper and passing her 
eye listlessly over it, her attention was fixed by 
the following paragraph :— 

**Committals at the Tombs.—Fanny McDermot, 
a young woman so calling herself, was taken up 
by a watchman during the violence of the storm, 
with a dead infant in her arms. A rich velvet 
mantle, lined with fur, was wrapped round the 
child. Nothing but moans could be extracted 
froni the woman. She was committed for stealing 
the mantle. A jury of inquest is called to sit upon 
the child, which they have not yet been able to 
force from the mother’s arms.”’ 

‘Good Heavens, Augusta, what is the matter? 
Are you faint ?’’ asked the mother. 

Augusta shook her head, and rang the bell, 
while she gave Mrs. Emly the paragraph to read. 
‘** Daniel,” she said, to the servant who answered 
the bell, ‘‘go to Dr. Edmunds and ask him to 
come to me immediately. Stop, Daniel—ask Gray 
as you go along to send me a carriage directly.” 

‘* What now, Miss Emly. Are you going to 
the tombs ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

** Not with my permission.” 

‘* Without it then, ma’am, unless you bolt the 
I have sent to my cousin, and he 
will go with me. There is no impropriety and no 
Quixotism in my going, and I shall never be happy 
again if I do not go. Oh, my dear mother,”’ she 
continued, bursting into tears, ‘‘I have suffered 
agonies this night, thinking of that poor young 
woman; but they are nothing —nothing to the 
misery of hearing you, last night, defend that bad 
man, and bring me reason upon reason why ‘it 
was to be expected,’ and ‘what often happened,’ 
and ‘what no one thought of condemning a man 
for;’ that he, loaded with God's good gifts, should 
make a prey and victim of a trusting, loving, de- 
fenceless woman, and she, therefore, should be 
cast out of the pale of humanity—turned from our 
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doors—driven forth to perish in the storm. Oh, it 
is monstrous !—monstrous !” 

Augusta was too strong for her mother. She did 
not oppose, but merely murmured, in a voice that 
did not reach her ear—‘‘ There does seem to be an 
inconsistency, but it appears different when one 


knows the world.” 





The door of Fanny McDermot’s cell was opened 
by the turnkey, and Miss Emly and her cousin, 
the physician, admitted. It was a room twice the 
size of those allotted to single occupants, and there 
were already two women of the most hardened 
character in it, besides a young girl, not sixteen, 
committed for infanticide. She, her eyes filled 
with tears, was bathing Fanny’s head with cold 
water, while the women, looking like two furies, 
were accusing one another of having stolen from 
Fanny, the one a handkerchief, the other a ring. 

Fanny’s dead infant was on her arm, while she, 
half raised on her elbow, bent over it. She had 
wrapped her cloak and the only blanket on the bed 
around it. ‘‘It is so cold,’’ she said; ‘‘I have 
tried all night to warm it. It grows colder and 
colder.??* 

‘Cannot this young woman be moved to a more 
decent apartment?’’ asked Miss Emly of the 
turnkey. 

Fanny looked up at the sound of her voice. 
‘* Oh, you have come—I thought you would,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ You will warm my baby, won’t you?” 

** Yes—indeed I will. Let me take it.” 

‘Take it—away? No—I can’t. I shall never 
see her again. ‘They tried to pull her away from 
me, but they could not-—we grew together. Bring 
me a little warm milk for her. She has not sucked 
since yesterday morning, and then my milk was 
so hot, I think it scalded her. I am sure it did not 
agree with her.” 


** Oh, pray,” said Augusta, to the turnkey, who 
had replied to her inquiry ‘‘ that the next room was 
just vacated and could be made quite comfortable,’’ 
—‘‘pray, procure a bed and blankets, and whatever 
will be of any use to her. I will pay you for all 
your expense and trouble.”’ 

‘* Nothing can be of use,” said the physician, 
whose fingers were on Fanny’s pulse; ‘ her heart 
is fluttering with its last beats.’? 

‘* Thank God !*? murmured Augusta. 

‘* Put your hand on her head. Did you ever feel 
such heat ?’’ 

‘*Oh, dear—dear; it was that dreadful heat she 
felt in all her mental misery last night.” 

A quick step was heard along the passage; a 
sobbing voice addressed the turnkey, and in rushed 
Mrs. O’Roorke. She did not, as her people com- 
monly do at the sight of a dying ereature, set up a 
howl, but she sunk on her knees and pressed her 
hand to her lips as if to hold in the words that 
were leaping from her heart. 

Fanny looked at her for a moment in silence, 
then, with a faint smile on her quivering lips, she 
stretched her hand to her. ‘‘ You have found me. 
I could not find you—I walked and walked.’’ She 
closed her eyes and sunk back on the pillow; her 
face became calmer, and when she again opened 
her eye, it was more quiet. ‘‘ Mrs. O’Roorke,” 
she said, quite distinctly, directing her eye to Au- 
gusta, ‘‘this kind lady believed me ; tell her about 
me.”? 

‘Oh, I will—I will—I will!” 

‘*Hush—not now. Come here—my baby is— 





dead. I——God is good—I forgive——, God— 
Heaven is love. My baby—yes God—is 
good.”? 


In that unfailing goodness the mother and the 
child reposed forever. 
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WOULDST THOU WISH TO DIE? 
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I wovtp wish to die in a lonely room, 
With the evening sunlight on my brow— 

With none to mark my coming doom 
Except my God :—not even thou. 


And I would wish that my easy seat 
Might by the open window be,— 
That ere I died this scene might greet 

My fading eye refreshingly. 


For mountain, rock and vale would tell 
Of hours too deeply graved to be 

Worn from the heart in which they dwell, 
Shrined, in their blessed memory. 


The careless joys of early youth 
Should pass in radiant memory by, 


Ere I had learned the fatal truth 
That there was ill bencath the sky. 


Each token that remembrance brought 
Of love—of friendship warm, sincere— 
Of kindness, too, should claim a thought— 
A half-regretful, grateful tear. 


And when my prayer was offered up 
For mercy to the viewless throne, 

I'd chain the last of life’s worn cup 
To the Eternal One. 


The anthem of another clime 

My trembling voice should raise on high : 
This, Holy Father, be the time 

Thus let me die! 








THE HEROINE; 


OR, WOMAN’S PRESENCE 


BY J. T. 


»@LOSE the door, Bill. What 
says Adams?” 

** Adams isn’t going to do 
u.” 

‘* Why not ?”” 

** He says he came so near 







being killed in the last scrape, 
besides being almost caught, that he isn’t 
S) going to be concerned in any thing more 
BJ > of the kind.” 

* **Fool! I always thought he was a 
coward. He isn’t the man for my com- 

» pany, no how. Do you tink, Bill, that 
Adams will blab ?”’ 

** Well, there arn’t no knowing what a feller’ll 
do until he does it. For my part, I wouldn*t mind 
getting Adams to travel—you know, Tom,” 
placing his finger quietly at the side of his nose, 
and with one eye shut, giving a quaint wink with 
the other at his black-looking companion, while he 
pointed with his left hand to a pistol in his pocket. 

** No, Bill; Adams can’t be so bad as to blab!” 
exclaimed Tom, as he threw himself back and 
looked at his fellow-associate with an inquiring 
stare. 

“*I can’t say,” says Bill; ‘‘there’s so many 
cowards running loose now, that a man’s almost 
afraid to show himself.’ 

** Adams knows me,”’ said Tom, thrusting one 
hand into his pocket, while he filled his glass with 
another draught of brandy. ‘‘ Let him show him- 
self anyways an enemy, and he’ll have my dis- 
charge.’? 

‘* Hownsoever,”’ continued Bill, as he followed 
his friend’s example, and filled his glass, ‘‘I don’t 
fear nothing from Adams—but I’ve got Spike-——”’ 
** Spike !”’ exclaimed Tom, with joyous surprise ; 
Spike—where did you find him? That’s all 
right; we only want three.” 

** As I was looking round in town, I happened 
to see a big crowd in an auction room, and step- 
ping in to see if any body mightn’t have more in 
their pockets than they could carry home, I saw a 
very pretty gentleman, with green spectacles and 
red whiskers, examining a catalogue very carefully, 
while with one hand he was relieving a gentleman 
of his gold snuff-box. Being pleased with his 
simplicity, I quietly got along side and began to 
examine this acquaintance. He didn’t seem to pay 
no attention to me, but when I got right close, he 
trod on my toes, and was about to do something 
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handsome, but seeing me, he just dropped the box 
into my pocket, saying, ‘Red Lion at three,’ and 
I cleared. So at three we met, and there I toid 
Spike what I wanted of him. ‘ The captain,’ says 
I, ‘wants you to introduce him to a gentleman's 
house Wednesday night; there arn’t no inconve- 
nience about it, for the gentleman lives in the 
‘ All right,’ says he; ‘ you needn’t say 
I then told him we was going to 


country.’ 
nothing more.’ 
have a mass meeting of us three at the captain's 
country seat, and I guess he’ll be here soon.’’ 

‘* Spike’s the boy,” ejaculated Tom. ‘‘ He’s 
the feller what don’t mind killing babies. . If Spike 
comes, you go and tell Adams we ain’t a-going to 
to do nothing, and put him off his guard. If he 
goes spying round, just give him my compliments 
—you know ?”” 

‘*The revolver—six without stopping,’’ respond- 
ed Bill. 

Just then a light tap was heard at the door, and 
a voice outside breathed through the keyhole—‘‘ I 
want that gold box.’’ 

** There he is, Tom—there he is. I'll open.’ 

The door was opened, and Spike, stripped of his 
green glasses and red whiskers, dressed like a far- 
mer, stood in the doorway. 

** All right, Bill?” inquired Spike. 

‘*TIn course they is,” responded Bill, offering 
Spike a pinch of snuff out of the box. 

The three seated themselves at the table, and 
after pledging each other with a strong glass of 
brandy, Spike ventured to ask the nature of the 
business which had called them together. 

Before we proceed to this explanation, let us 
take a hasty glance at our litile trio. First in com- 
mand sat Tom, a tall, athletic figure of a man, 
with dark complexion, bushy, black hair, and short, 
curly whiskers. He was the son of an English- 
man, who emigrated to this country and married 
an Italian girl. Having saved enough to purchase 
a small farm, they led a quiet country li, leaving 
behind them, at an advanced age, their only child 
Tom to inherit the farm. Tom grew up, petted 
and unruly, having inherited his mother’s temper 
and his father’s obstinacy. He courted, when quite 
young, a neighbour’s daughter, but, during his 
courtship, another swain superseded him in the 
affections of his mistress, and he was left to brood 
over the mortification alone. His reckless habits 
increased. His farm became neglected; he always 
had bad associates with him, until his reputation 
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became quite desperate in the neighbourhood. He 
had sold portions of his farm from time to time, 
until nothing was left but the wretched ruins of 
what was once but a very humble dwelling, and in 
this hovel Tom. now held a conclave. 

The second of the three sat Bill, a wretched 
fugitive from justice from some other country, who 
had fallen in with Tom Blakeley, and, by lending 
him money, had made him his friend. And next 
came the last of the three, aman known by the 
name of Spike, and one of the most skilled of 
rogues in al! the departments.of crime. Having 
had the benefit of some education, and possessing 
a naturally quick mind, with great powers of imi- 
tation, he often succeeded in the most desperate 
undertakings without even a suspicion, owing. to 
his appearance and ingenuity. 

On being asked concerning the business of the 
meeting, ‘Tom. began by giving some account of 
his circumstances. 

‘* Spike, I’m pushed for money; I must have it 
—I will have it.’’ 

‘*In course you will,’’ responded Spike. 

** Well, yesterday,” continued Tom, ‘‘I hap- 
pened. to be in town, to settle with a lawyer the 
contracts connected with the sale of this farm-house 
and the only remaining acre of the farm. He was 
busy with some gentlemen, and among these stood 
old Gurnsey., who is the executor of his brother’s 
estate. ‘By the will,’ said the old man to the 
lawyer, ‘I must pay these legacies on the estate 
when the children come of age, and that will be 
day after to-morrow.’ ‘Why not pay these in 
town?’ asked the lawyer. ‘Because the will is 
explicit, and I promised my brother to execute the 
very letter of it; so, my dear sir, I feel bound to 
act accordingly, and have already made prepara- 
tions for obtaining the gold, which I shall carry 
out with me to-morrow night.’ This was enough 
for me. The gold will be at Gurnsey’s to-night, 
and we must have it. There’s fifteen thousand 
dollars, at least.’ 

“How many men,”’ inquired Spike, ‘‘ does- the 
old fool keep on his farm ?’’ 

‘* He has four at the farm-house, which is some 
distance from his cottage, and only one in the 
house with him.” 

**So much the better. But now for the plan?” 

** Well, I will steal round the house at dusk, and 
seize a favourable moment to get in and secrete 
myself. When all is quiet, I will let you in. If 
there should be any attempt at alarm, I have the 
best mode of making them tranquil.’’ 

‘* You are green at that business, and I fear to 
trust you.”’ 

‘*Fear me, Spike? Do L look like a coward? 
No! VDlidoit. There’s-nothing qualmish in my 
composition.”? 

“*Very well, then—be it so. Bill. and I will 
wait at the back door.” 

‘* To-night, then, the deed is to be done,’’ said 
Bill, in a mock-tragical manner, as he drained 
another glass. 

VoL. xxx.—8 
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‘* Stay,” said Spike; ‘‘have you wash-leather 
for your feet? You can have no shoes; they make 
a noise and tell tales. Tie wash-leather round 
your soles and aneles; take a good knife, sharp 
and short, with two pistols and. plenty of tools. 
Bill and I will bring the tools; you take the 
weapons. Now let us separate. We must not be 
seen together.”’ 

Thus the three parted. When Tom was alone, 
he found his courage not so staunch as he expected, 
but he screwed himself up to the point with the 
aid of brandy, and busied himself with his sandals. 

On the morning of that day, at Oakwood cottage, 
the residence of Mr. William. Gurnsey, the old 
gentleman was busy in writing notes to his two 
nephews and his niece, and to some friends who 
were to dine with him the next day, and. whom he 
wished to be present at the payment of the lega- 
cies and the final settlement of his brother’s estate. 
He was detained longer than he anticipated, but 
when he had accomplished this pleasing task, he 
sent for his farmers, who were all dressed and 
waiting his orders, and told them the object of 
taking them to the city, which was to guard the 
treasure he had to bringhome. The house-servant 
and three farmer hands, with his coachman, who 
slept in the coach-house, now mounted the car- 
riage. Three took their seats inside with him, and 
two were on the box. 

There had been some delay in getting the gold 
together, notwithstanding the precautions taken to 
secure it, so that it was nearly dark when they left 
the city, and they had seven miles of bad, muddy 
roads to travel. As fate would have it, too, the 
carriage broke down, and this accident delayed 
them.two hours. 

Mrs. Gurnsey had given orders to keep the tea 
hot,.and was walking up and down the drawing- 
room with her infant in her arms. It was a plea- 
sant day, and the house was open and. apparently 
quite deserted. The children, as it grew dark, 
were delivered to the nurse to put to bed, and the 
mother, with her infant, still anxiously awaited the 
return of her husband. 

It was at this moment that Tom approached the 
house. The front door stood open. He heard the 
mother bid her little boys good-night, and saw the 
nurse ascend the stairs with: her candle, followed 
by the children. He watched the shadow of the 
light until- he was certain it had reached the second 
flight, and.then, with a bold push, dashed up stairs 
and. entered the first open apartment. It was a 
bed-room. ‘Tom immediately got under the bed, 
and having coiled up his form into the most easy 
position, determined to await the hour of midnight, 
when all would be still. As he lay contemplating 
the horrid business he was about to entern.upon, he 
felt his courage failing. He pulled out a little flask 
of brandy he had with him, and took a long drink 
of it. ‘‘There,’? whispered Tom to himself, 
‘*that will do the business.”” Tom had been in- 
dulging in frequent potations during the whole 
afternoon, and this last dram, together with the 
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excitement of his bloody undertaking, made his 
head swim and his thoughts uncertain. An hour 
had elapsed, which seemed to Tom a tedious day, 
when the approach of light brought him temporarily 
to his senses. He listened—he heard the mother’s 
voice caressing her infant, and the maid putting in 
a word of consolation to allay the fears of her 
mistress about her husband's detention. 

** Put down the candle, Mary,”’ said the mother, 
‘and then lock up the house.”’ 

The girl did as she was bidden, and the mother 
undressed her babe, placed it in the cradle near the 
foot of the bed, pulled her workstand and light to 
its side, and seated herself to work and to rock her 
infant. 

All The evening breeze came 
softly through the open lattice, cooling the air and 
fanning the brow of the mother, whose anxiety at 
the delay of her husband momentarily increased. 
A half hour—and a tedious half hour it was—had 


was silent. 


elapsed. ‘Tom, overcome by the frequent potations 
of brandy he had taken to keep his courage up, at 
last fell asleep. The heavy breathing was heard 
by the mother. She knew to think. 
The anxious state of mind, which, at any other 
time, would have been only surprised, not alarmed 
Her first 
impulse was to call the maid and to examine the 
She now heard it more distinctly; it was 
near her—yes, she knew it was under the bed. 
Frightful conviction ! 
presented itself. All hope of aid was at once 
abandoned. ‘‘ Should I leave the room,” she 
thought, ‘‘he might follow me on waking, sus- 
pecting my knowledge of his being here. ‘I'wo 
helpless women were an easy prey for one strong 
arm. If I remain, he will not leave his hiding- 
place; but I must keep quiet and calm. William 
will soon be bere.’’ While these reflections were 
passing through her mind, the heavy breathing still 
continued, and suddenly she heard something more, 
and two feet, covered with wash-leather, protruded 
from under the bed. 

This convincing proof of her suspicions was so 
unexpected, that a faint scream escaped her lips. 
The feet were softly withdrawn, and she, fearing 
her scream might awaken his suspicions, which 
at once would seal her fate, she exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
needle has broken in my fingers!” 

No sooner were the words out than the mother, 
almost helpless with fear, fell back in a state bor- 
dering on insensibility. ‘The thought of her child 
aroused her. She could hear her own heart beat; 
her breathing almost ceased, and every nerve 
seemed unstrung. Her limbs refused their duty, 
and, for some minutes, which seemed endless in 
their flight, she remained in a state of paralysis. 
The fear, however, of exhibiting any thing like a 
knowledge of the robber’s presence, the necessity 
of appearing calm and unconcerned, in order to 
rescue her child and herself from the hand of the 
murderer, gave her renewed strength. She sang 
and rocked the cradle, and talked to her child as 


not what 


at such a sound, at once led her to fear. 
house. 


Her entire loneliness at once 
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though she had companions in the sound of her 
own voice. Yes, she sang, but every fibre of her 
body trembled—every nerve of her brain was so 
unstrung and filled with intense anxiety, that, for a 
time, reason threatened to desert its seat and the 
heartstrings to sever. She waited and listened, 
until the very desire to hear the sound of her hus- 
band’s carriage made her believe at times that she 
did hear it; and then came the despair of reality, 
and all was silent. Oh, what an eternity did a few 
brief moments count! Between safety and death 
there seemed but the shade of a veil; and yet she 
sang—sang mechanically; frightened at every 
sound ; disturbed by the very rustling of the leaves, 
that a few minutes before had seemed like music 
to her ears. ‘The thought, too, that her husband 
might have been waylaid, suddenly flashed on her 
fancy. Her hands dropped powerless at her side, 
and life even seemed fast ebbing as her cheek as- 
sumed a lifeless hue. All fearful images of murder, 
struggling and bloodshed, sprung to her mind, to 
add to the already insupportable anxiety and dread 
that had overtaken her. Still she hoped—still she 
endeavoured for another few minutes, to contend 
against the frightful fears that seemed to rob her of 
all sensibility. 

She heard more the heavy breathing. 
‘*He sleeps,’ she whispered to herself. ‘‘ Oh, 
Heaven, how can sin so calmly rest, even on the 


once 


eve of offending against God’s solemn law? Shall 
I leave the room ?—take my child and fly? The 
maids will give the alarm, and we are lost. No— 


a moment more—he must return, he must come 
back!”? At that moment she fancied she heard 
the rumbling of the carriage wheels borne on the 
wind, but the heavy breathing of the robber buried 
the sound before she could be certain. Again she 
thought it must be—yet she had thought so often, 
sinking from the height of hope to the depths of 
despair, that, at last, when the sound did come, she 
eudeavoured to make it out but her fancy, for fear 
of being again disappointed. She listened again, 
—it was too plain, too certain, notwithstanding the 
heavy snore of the robber. Seizing her child in 
her arms with a convulsive grasp, she held it to her 
aching heart, and when the carriage stopped and 


* . . ° 
she heard her husband’s voice, she exclaimed, with 
* hysterical sobs, and falling on her knees—*‘ Thank 


God !—saved ! saved !” 

This aroused Tom; but ke had heard too little 
to give him the least idea of all that had passed. 
He deemed it merely the confusion of Gurnsey’s 
return and the wife’s joy at meeting him. 

The two hours of fear, suspense and anxiety— 
the dreadful uncertainty of her husband’s, as well 
as of her own fate and that of her infant, had kept 
her mind so strained and her feelings so intensely 
moved, that the moment all dread of danger had 
vanished, she was seized with hysterics and unable 
to control her tears. In this state the old gentle- 
man found her, when he hurried up stairs to greet 
his wife. Alarmed at her excitement, and unable 
to account for the sudden indisposition of his wife, 
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with trembling hands he raised her from the floor 
and placed her on the bed. She soon recovered 
for a moment or two, during which she endeavour- 
ed, by signs, to make her husband understand the 
horrors that threatened them; but not suspecting 
any such diabolical attempt as Tom contemplated, 
her efforts proved vain. : 

She desired to be removed to a front chamber. 
It was a singular request, because the room she 
then occupied had always been regarded as her 
favourite apartment; yet she was in so precarious 
a condition, that her husband immediately called a 
servant to aid him, and Mrs. Gurnsey was taken 
to the front of the house. Once out of the room, 
she immediately whispered to her husband that a 
The 
news, as a matter of course, was almost incredible. 
He deemed it, at first, nothing but her imagination, 
and was about to proceed himself to examine. 

** Not alone, William, not alone, for the love of 
mercy! Call the men, and take them all!” 

Mr. Gurnsey immediately despatched a messen- 


robber had concealed himself under the bed. 


ger to the farm-house to assemble all hands, and 
then took out his old pistols to examine their 
charges. 

Tom was delighted to think they had deserted 
the room where he had concealed himself. He now 
thought it possible that he could rob the house 
without the necessity of shedding blood, the very 
thought In- 
dulging in all the dreams of success, he took 
another drink of brandy, and cursing the tedious 
flight of time, turned himself over to await the hour 
of midnight." Suddenly he heard the murmuring of 
several voices, speaking in a half whisper. They 
approached the door, and all entered the room. 
The door was then closed, and Mr. Gurnsey raised 
the counterpane at the foot of the bed and beheld 
Tom. Surprised and alarmed at this discovery, 
Tom was uncertain what to do. His first impulse 
was to surrender himself; the next, to make some 
effort to escape. ‘I'wo hands suddenly seized his 
feet. ‘Tom drew a pistol, cocked it, and just as 
he was about to pull the trigger, a sudden jerk of 
his body threw the muzzle up, and the ball passed 
into the bed. The next instant he was fully ex- 
posed to view, and a pistol presented to his head, 
with threats of death if he dared move. All was 
lost! ‘l'om made no further effort at escape. The 
candle was now brought, and they looked at his 
face. Almost simultaneously, they all exclaimed, 
‘Tom Blakeley!’ with the tone of utter amaze- 
ment. ‘They knew ‘T'’om to be a worthless fellow, 
but none believed him so bad, so utterly lost, as to 
become a burglar and a robber. 

At this moment, the hysterical sobs of his wife 
reached the ears of Mr. Gurnsey. ‘‘ Tie him 
hand and foot!”? he exclaimed, as he hastened to 
his wife’s chamber. ‘The sound of the pistol had 
the the 
mother, and she was now suffering from a more 
violent attack than the first. A physician was 


of which made his courage waver. 


brought back excited feelings of poor 


sent for, but before he arrived, Mrs. Gurnsey had 
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recovered herself, and seemed quite calm, but much 
exhausted. 

Leaving his wife under the charge of the phy- 
sician, Mr. Gurnsey returned to the prisoner. His 
first object was to get him beyond the hearing of 
Mrs. Gurnsey. With hands securely tied behind 
his back, and a pistol held to his head, he was or- 
dered to descend to the room below. Here he was 
seated, his feet bound, and Mr. Gurnsey, pulling 
an arm-chair near him, asked him, in a very mild 
tone, what his intentions had been. 

Tom, with a countenance expressive of rage, 
mortification and chagrin, did not even raise his 
eyes. 

‘This sullen behaviour, sir, will be of little 
service to you. You have been found secreted in 
my house, armed with murderous weapons, and 
have actually attempted murder in discharging your 
pistol. Your case is clear, beyond hope or mercy. 
You knew, perhaps, that gold was to be brought 
to the house, and to rob me of this, you have thus 
wickedly and wiifully placed, if not your life, at 
least your name, character and liberty in jeopardy. 
The only means now left to soften your conduct, 
are, to confess frankly the plot and your compa- 
nions.”” 

Tom still remained silent. Turning to his 
servants, Mr. Gurnsey ordered them to await his 
call without the room, hoping, by conversing with 
him alone, to move ‘Tom to confession. 

‘‘'There is no one to hear us now, Blakeley. 
You may speak with me in candour, for I shall not 
use your confessions against you. We need no 
such aid for your conviction.” 

Tom looked up into his face. 
passionate expression of the old gentleman’s fea- 


The mild, com- 


tures, the gentle tone of his voice, had a magical 
eflect on ‘Tom, and he began to lose his dogged 
manner and his sullen expression. 

‘What could have tempted you to commit so 
base a crime, in the execution of which you might 
have been necessitated, for your own safety, to 
shed innocent blood, I cannot imagine.’’ 

** Gold, gold !”? exclaimed Tom. ‘‘ I was poor, 
needy, and wanted money.”’ 

‘* You could have earned a living on your farm, 
Blakeley, if you had been industrious and frugal.” 
‘*T could never work,’ said ‘Tom. 

‘* Evil companions have ruined you. 
some of them tempted you to this very crime 

Tom was silent. 

‘“If it be so,” said Mr. Gurnsey, ‘‘ let us know 
who and where they are, and justice shall reach 
them, while it deals mercifully with you.’ 

This hope induced Tom to hesitate. If he could 
save himself by sacrificing his companions, he 
thought it no more than they would have done with 
This hope, this fatal, delusive gleam, made 


I dare say, 


19> 


him. 
him disclose the whole scheme. 

At twelve that night, all lamps were extinguish- 
ed, and the men gathered at the back door. When 
all was quiet, one of the farmer-boys opened the 


} back door gently, and calling in a half whisper, 
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was at once answered by Spike and Bill. Unsus- 
pecting any treachery, they advanced, entered the 
house, and were about to proceed, when each one 
was suddenly enveloped in a blanket, and found 
himself bound so tight he could not stir. 

‘* Betrayed!” exclaimed Spike. ‘‘ Fool that I 
was to trust the green one.” 

**T say, friends,” said Bill, ‘‘this *ere blanket 
is most uncommon hot for summer.”’ 

** Silence, sir,’ said Gurnsey. ‘*‘ Remove them 
to separate apartments, and have them watched till 
morning. You must relieve each other during the 
night. Should any thing occur, call me, but be 
careful not to alarm my wife. You will, of course, 
take away their arms.” 

Having arranged these matters, Mr. Gurnsey 
once more sought his wife’s bedside. He found 
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the doctor much alarmed. Another attack had 
overtaken her, and she was quite exhausted. No 
sooner had the hysterics ceased, than swoon fol- 
lowed swoon. ‘This continued until near morning, 
when a calm sleep promised to restore the tone of 
her nerves. But she never recovered from those 
; two hours of frightful anxiety and suspense. She 
} was always an invalid after it, although she lived 
for several years. 
; It is almost needless to add that the robbers met 
their just reward. 'Tom’s fate was Jeft to the law, 
and as he appeared to be the leader in this mur- 
derous scheme, he, consequently, suffered the most 
} severe punishment; while his companions, having 
$ been recognized as old felons, entered the prison 
gates, where they were doomed to remain the 
greater part of their lives. 





BATTLE-GROUND OF FORT MIMS.—PIC-NIC PARTY. 


A SYLVAN spot, where every scene 
By Nature’s hand is formed to bless,— 
The grand, the beautiful, serene, 
Meet in their pristine loveliness : 
The lordly oak, the towering pine, 
In prineely grandeur lift the head 
Above where rose and eglantine 
Their sweet bat humble offering shed: 
The glassy lake in smoothness lies, 
Reflecting back the glowing skies 
In mirrored beauty, as each wave 
In cool and tributary showers, 
With murmuring music rolls. :o lave 
The mossy bank of leaves and flowers: 
A velvet lawn, as fresh and green 
As childhood’s glowing dream may be, 
Lay spread in nature’s brightest sheen, 
Relieved by waving vine and tree : 
The merry mock-bird’s silvery notes, 
From out the leafy branches there, 
In soft olean music floats 
Upon the mild and balmy air: 
Each little warbler tunes his voice, 
To bid the expanding heart rejoice ; 
Nature solicits to beguile, 
And asks the tribute of a smile. 


Oh! who would deem that Sin could light 
On spot so fair, to leave its trace ; 
That War’s dark crime could mar and blight 
These beauties to a desert place ; 
That even here the cry of slaughter, 
Once echoed through each lovely glen,— 
That Alabama’s crystal water 
Ran purple with the blood of men! 
The wing of Death waved o’er each track,— 
Blood was the war-cry through the glade, 
And the bright moonbeams glinted back 
From warrior’s burnished axe or blade :— 
Yes, it was thus :—e’en here amid 


This wild, luxuriant foliage now, 
The wily savage, lurking, hid; 
His dark plume waving o’er his brow: 
In death-like silence waiting lay, 
Like tiger watching for his prey, 
To change the holy stillness there 
To the wild death-wail of despair. ® 
The Fortress sinks—becomes the grave, 
As one by one they yield their breath— 
While savage hate and fury gave 
An impulse to the work of death! 
The carnage deepens :—it is done! 
> Woman’s wild shriek—the infant’s wail— 
The dying warrior’s parting moan— 
No longer sigh upon the gale: 
War’s din is hushed—and mortal strife 
Demands no further waste of life; 
And peace, with her white hand, may keep 
The genius of war’s storm asleep. 
But all is changed, save nature’s form, 
Whose glories never vary; still 
The same bright features radiant, warm, 
And rife with beauty, ever will 
Live on in bright and vernal bloom, 
Till earth itself shall tind a tomb: 
Ere Time, whose cold, effacing fingers 
The fairest works of art displace,— 
Robbed of his scythe, here fondly lingers 
*Mong beauties he cannot efface. 


But I would tune my humble lay 
To tell of a far lovelier scene 
Than Nature, in her bright array, 
E’er claimed to woo the heart, I ween : 
A tale of youth and beauty—such 
As we but rarely meet—and much 
The heart should prize such meeting ;—soft! 
*Tis lovely woman’s voice I hear— 
Those accents, never heard too oft, 
Fall eweetly on the raptured ear: 























THE EVENING SKIES. 


And mark yon group, in which the charms 
Of varied loveliness appear, 
From girlhood’s gracefulness, to forms 
That queenly beauty deigns to wear: 
Yes, all are beautiful ;—yet one 
I fain would notice ’mid that throng 
Of youth and loveliness—upon 
Whose face the gaze would linger long 
And fondly,—she whose pensive smile 
And mild heart winning glance of power, 
Mantles her features all the while, 
Like moonlight on a dewy flower; 
Whose voice so sweetly breathes along, 
Sweet as the wind-harp’s echoing, 
Or Angel’s prelude to the song, 
That blue-eyed hope and memory sing. 


But mirth and revel claim the hour 
When youthful hearts, all light and gay, 
Meet in that green, umbrageous bower, 
To chase the rosy time away, 
In music or the mazy dance— 
In pleasure’s gay and joyous mart, 
Where beauty’s bright Castilian glance 
Wove rainbow tissues round the heart. 
Gay, happy throng,—without a care 
To mantle o’er the feelings there, 
From which some lighter thought had sprung, 
Ere gray-beard Time trod noiselessly 
On raven down, his hand had flung 
From the dark wing of destiny, 


To deaden his lone footfalls there, 
Lest he should mar a scene so fair. 


But Time, with ruthless hand, will rend 
Away the closest ties that blend 
Our hearts in one; and echoing 
The death-knell to our earthly bliss, 
And in his ceaseless flight will bring 
A close to every scene like this. 
The sun now sinks with roseate glow 
The tall, dark forest trees below ; 
And evening shades come sweeping down, 
Wrapping each scene in twilight brown; 
The parting hour—the closing day— 
These sounds, how saddening to the heart.— 
Oh! gladly would we turn away, 
Nor breathe the touching words “we part.” 
But this bright converse of a day 
From memory ne’er shall pass away, 
But bid it live and bloom again, 
Through dark misfortune’s path of pain ; 
On memory’s green and shady track, 
Lone fancy’s eye shall long look back 
Upon this spot, and lingering trace, 
In the long past, each pictured scene, 
The image of each cherished face, 
Though time and distance roll between : 
And sweet will be the solace then, 
To live these by-gone memories; when 
The poet and his humble lay 
In silence will have passed away.—VIRGINIvS. 
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THE EVENING 


BY MISS AMELIA B. 


Sort skies! amid your halls to-night 

How brightly beams each starry sphere! 
Beneath your softly mellowed light 

The loveliest scenes grow lovelier! 

How high, how great, the glorious Power 
That bade these silvery dew-drops fall ; 
That touched with bloom the folded flower, 

And bent the blue sky over all! 


I love to glide in these still hours 
With heart, and thought, and fancy, 
When nought but stars, and waves, and flowers, 
May give me their sweet company ! 
When far below the waves outspread 
Glide softly on with liquid hue ; 
When winds are low—and skies o’er head 
Are beaming bluely beautiful. 


Oh, what a heavenly hour is this! 

The green earth seems an Eden-home,— 
And yet I pine amid my bliss, 

For purer blisses yet to come! 
How can my spirit gaze aloft 


Upon your deep del'cious blue, 
And float to those far realms so oft, 
And never sigh to flutter through! 
8* 
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And yet this spot, so still, so lone, 
Seems formed to suit my mournful mood,— 
The far blue heavens seem all my own, 
And all this lovely solitude ! 
A voice seems whispering on the hill 
Soft as my own—and on the sea 
A living spirit seems to thrill 
And throb with mine deliciously! 


Yet, though my thoughts from care seem freed, 
And a soft joy pervades mv breast, 
That makes me almost feel indeed 
That hearts on earth are sometimes blest! 
There is a spell in those hushed skies— 
A something felt in this lone spot, 
That makes my very soul arise 
With longings for—it knows not what! 


Beneath such skies I sometimes doubt 

My heart can e’er have dreamed of sin— 
The world seems al] so calm without, 

And all my thoughts so pure within! 
Sach dreams play o’er my folded lid! 

Such heavenly visions greet my view! 
I almost seem to glide amid 

The angel-bands, an angel too! 
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THE OPENING 


HE above engraving, for 
\ which we are indebted to 
'\“the publisher of Frost's 
Pictorial History of the 
United States, presents a 





characteristic view of the 
affair at Lexington, in 
which the king's troops, 
or regulars as they were 
then called, came into open and formal collision 
with the people. It was the first scene of that 
bloody but glorious drama, the war of independ- 
ence. We cannot better describe it than in the 
language of Professor Frost. 

‘* The purpose of the colonists, in the approach- 
ing struggle with the mother country, appears to 
have been to place their powerful adversary in the 
wrong, throwing upon her the responsibility of the 
first appeal to arms. In this purpose they were 
completely successful. The first blood was shed 
by the act of the British. 

‘*A considerable quantity of military stores 
having been deposited at Concord, an inland town, 
about eighteen miles from Boston, General Gage 
resolved to destroy them. For the execution of 
this design, he, on the night preceding the 19th of 
April, detached Lieutenant-Colonel Smith and Ma- 
jor Pitcairn, with eight hundred grenadiers and 
light iniantry, who, at eleven o'clock, embarked 
in boats at the bottom of the Boston Common, 
crossed Charles river, and having landed at Phipp’s 
farm, in Cambridge, commenced a silent and ex- 
peditious march for Concord. Although several 
British officers, who dined at Cambridge the pre- 
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SCENE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


ceding day, had taken the precaution to disperse 
themselves along the road leading to Concord, to 
intercept any expresses that might be sent from 
Boston to alarm the country, yet some messengers, 
who had been sent from town for that purpose by 
Dr. Warren, who had happily received timely no- 
tice of the expedition, eluded the British patrols, 
and gave the alarm, which was rapidly spread by 
church-bells, signal-guns and volleys. On the ar- 
rival of the British troops at Lexington, six miles 
below Concord, they found about seventy men, 
belonging to the minute-company of that town, on 
the parade, under arms. Major Pitcairn, who led 
the van, galloping up to them, called out, ‘‘ Dis- 
perse, disperse, you rebels! throw down your arms, 
and disperse !*? The sturdy yeomanry not instantly 
obeying his order, he advanced nearer, fired his 
pistol, flourished his sword, and ordered his sol- 
diers to fire. ‘The troops cheered and immediately 
fired; several of the provincials fell, and the rest 
dispersed. ‘The British continuing to discharge 
their muskets after the dispersion, a part of the 
fugitives stopped and returned the fire. Eight 
Americans were killed, three or four of them by 
the first discharge of the British, the rest after they 
had left the parade. Several others were wounded. 

‘* The British detachment now pressed forward to 
Concord. Here the inhabitants, having received 
the alarm, drew up in order for defence ; but, ob- 
serving the number of the regulars to be too great 
for them to encounter, they retired over the north 
bridge, at some distance from the town, and waited 
for reinforcements. A party of British light-in- 
fantry followed them, and took possession of the 
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bridge, while the main body entered the town and 
proceeded to execute their commission. They 
spiked two twenty-four pounders, threw five hun- 
dred pounds of ball into the river and wells, and 
broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile, 
the provincial militia were reinforced, and Major 
Buttrick of Concord assuming the command, they 
advanced towards the bridge. Not being aware of 
the transaction at Lexington, and anxious that the 
British should be the aggressors, he ordered his 
followers to refrain from giving the first fire. As 
he advanced, the light-infantry retired to the Con- 
cord side of the river, and commenced pulling up 
the bridge ; and on his nearer approach, they fired, 
and killed a captain and one of the privates. The 
provincials returned the fire; a severe contest en- 
sued, and the regulars were forced to give ground 
with some loss. ‘They were soon joined by the 
main body, and the whole detachment retreated 
with precipitancy. Alli the inhabitants of the 
adjoining country were by this time in arms; and 
they attacked the retreating troops in every direc- 
tion —some pressing on their rear, and others 
forming flanking parties. Stone-walls and other 
coverts served the provincial soldiers for lines and 
redoubts, whilst their superior knowledge of the 
country enabled them to head off the British troops 
at every turn of the road. Thus harassed, they 
reached Lexington, where they were joined by 
Lord Percy, who, most opportunely for them, had 
arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon. The enemy, now amounting to about 
eighteen hundred men, having halted an hour or 
two at Lexington, recommenced their march; but 
the attack from the provincials was simultaneously 
renewed, and an irregular yet very galling fire was 
kept up on each flank, as well as on the front and 
rear. ‘The close firing, by good marksmen, from 
behind their accidental coverts, threw the British 
into great confusion; but they kept up a retreating 
fire on the militia and minute-men. A little after 
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sunset, the regulars reached Bur."er’s Hill, where, 
exhausted with excessive fatigue, they remained 
during the night, under the protection of the So- 
merset man-of-war, and the next morning went 
into Boston. If the Salem and Marblehead regi- 
ments had arrived in season to cut off their retreat, 
in all probability, but few of the detachment would 
ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans 
engaged throughout the day, fifty were killed and 
thirty-four wounded. The British loss was sixty- 
five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and 
twenty-eight prisoners. ‘To their wounded pri- 
soners the Americans behaved with the utmost 
tenderness and humanity, and apprised Gage that 
he was at liberty to send the surgeons of his own 
army to minister to them. 

‘* The affair of Lexington was the signal for war. 
The provincial congress of Massachusetts met the 
next day after the battle, and determined the num- 
ber of men to be raised; fixed on the payment of 
the troops; voted an issue of paper-money; drew 
up rules and regulations for an army; and all was 
done in a business-like manner. 

‘*The tidings reached Connecticut, where the 
young men, burning with rage, flew to arms, and 
desired to be conducted to the service of Massa- 
chusetts; while the aged parents, sharing the zeal 
of their sons, charged them to behave like men, or 
never return. Israel Putnam, a veteran officer, 
received the intelligence as he was ploughing the 
fields he had before defended. ‘Those who served 
under him, often said, that ‘ Putnam dared to lead, 
where any dared to follow.’ He instantly unyoked 
his team, and marched at the head of a numerous 
body of his countrymen to the neighbourhood of 
Boston. Here was already assembled a force of 
twenty thousand men, who formed a line of en- 
campment from Roxbury to the river Mystic, and 
kept the British troops blocked up within the 
peninsula of Boston.” 





Provincials harassing the British on their retreat from Concord. 








“THE MAIDEN’S THOUGHT.” 
WORDS ADAPTED TO A GERMAN AIR: 
BY J. T. 8S. SULLIVAN. 
EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’s BOOK. 
MUSIC BY GEORGE MULLER. 


ANDANTINO Quast ALLEGRETTO. 
—_——— 
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How blessed must life 


How blessed must life 


How blessed must 
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The sun was shining through boughs above; He stood before me, a vision bright ; 
I watched the clouds o’er the azure move : 


: I blushed and trembled with pure delight; 
They sailed so silent in dazzling light— 


His eye was beaming so lovingly, 
How blessed must life be where comes no night! How blessed would life be on earth with thee! 
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“Tre secret of wisdom dwells with silence, and that of 
"said the Persian Sage, when 


contentment with solitude, 
urged to describe the course of life best adapted to the 
character of men. 

A very different idea of enjoyment that good hermit 
must have entertained from what we are now taught to 
cultivate Silence and Solitude! Why, to name these as 
synonymous with wisdom and contentment, in our bus- 
tling Republic, would be accounted more foolish than be- 
rhyming the morning star, and more unphilosophical than 
& project for exploring the moon. 

In the present mania for improvements of every name 
and nature, we are in danger of overlooking or mistaking 
the end for which oniy they should be designed and adopt- 
ed, namely, to make men and women better and happier. 
This does not necessarily include making them richer or 
more refined in luxurious knowledge. It must be done 
by inspiring them with that self-control which shall mo- 
derate their desires for worldly distinctions and fashion- 
able display; and also by cultivating that calm, self- 
communing spirit which could be happy in silence and 
solitude, though, while dwelling in the world, performing 
the duties before them without repining or impatience. 

Thompson, the poet, describes, with exquisite felicity, 
the happy state of such plain, unassuming beings. 


“What, what is virtue but repose of mind, 
A pure, etheria! calm, that knows no storm— 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind— 
Above the passions that this world deform 
And torture man, a proud, malignant worm! 
But here, instead, sofi gales of passion play, 
And gently stir the heart thereby to form 
A quicker sense of joy, as breezes stray 
Across the enlivened skies, and make them still more 
gay.” 


It has been often and truly remarked that the times in 
which people lived the happiest left the fewest materials 
for the historian. This shows that when the world is 
contented it is quiet, and, of course, we may infer that, 
when men are boasting of victories, discoveries and in- 
ventions, they are, in fact, very miserable. The celebrity 
of an age is, therefore, a good proof of its wretchedness, 
and so, if things were called by their right names, heroes 
would be mischief-makers—and the projectors of won- 
derful inventions and immortal works, disturbers of the 
public peace 

How intolerable, for instance, must have been the mise- 
ry of the Egyptians when compelled by the Pharaohs 
(real bustling projectors) to rear the pyramids and exca- 
vate the catacombs! How the poor workmen must have 
been hurried and worried, like brute beasts, and what 
tears and terrors those triumphant evidences of man’s 
And now silence 
and solitude reign around them, reading to us an impress- 


invention and industry must have cost! 


ive lesson on the folly of doing things to be seen of men! 


We might easily select from history a volume of facts 
to prove that motives of conduct, which, in one age, have 
been considered as of high and holy importance, and 
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worthy of enlisting the energies and hearts of all, have mn 
succeeding times been either derided as foolish, or con- 
demned as monstrous and wicked. This “hows how diffi- 
cult it is to finda really werthy purpose on which to 
exercise our industry. 

It is true that the task-masters of the old world, from 
Nimrod to Bonaparte, have, for their own aggrandizement, 
urged men to exertion; and we cannot, therefore, posi- 
tively decide that industry would be m’schievous if every 
on? minded his or her own business. It may be that it is 
the concentration of activity for the benefit of the few and 
the oppression of the many that has caused all the evils 
and miseries which have hitherto afflicted this working- 
day world. It has been the business of every age and 
people to destroy or decry the parsuits and labours of 
those that preceded them; to pull down has been found as 
indispensable as to build up, and thus the constantly in- 
creasing rubbish has made the labours of every succeed- 
ing generation more arduous and more hopeless. 

Once it was a grand distinction to be able to read—now 
we account the art of reading an employment for children ; 
once the possession of a single manuscript made its owner 
famous among the learned—now the display of a library 
as large as the Alexandrine would scarcely be talked 
about; once to have made a book was the apotheosis of 
genius and the author—now books may be manufactured 
without either author or genius. 

These facts prove conclusively that if people labour 
ever so earnestly for improvement, happiness and dis- 
tinction, they can never obtain the object of their desires. 
Like the horizon, whatever we pursue recedes or en- 
larges before us. We can never grasp the rainbow oi 
hope; we can never ascend to the star of our wishes. 
Why not, then, adopt the apothegm of the Persian Sage 
as our motto: “ The secret of wisdom dwells with silence, 
and ihat of contentment with solitude,” and sit down and 
be still, and let the rattle of the world pass by like idle 
sounds? 

But those who are striving for this nonchalance of life, 
must be careful not to give ear to arguments that may dis- 
turb their repose of soul. The mind, if once fairly put in 
motion, is a self-propelling machine, and they will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to stop its onward progress. And 
how troublesome it must be to think always, those will feel- 
ingly understand who are just beginning to make efforts 
to obtain ideas. Is it not better to avoid this trouble than 
to strive after that ignis fateus of enthusiasm, the im- 
provement of the world? What can those do to improve 
the world who do so little to improve themselves? Might 
not all reformers ponder this question with advantage ? 

There is one truth, however, which should ever be 
borne in mind—indolence is not humility. 11 is one thing 
to do nothing, and another thing to feel ourselves nothing. 
And yet the world can only judge the tree by its fruits. It 
cannot turn over the pages of the heart—it cannot count 
the wealth concealed in the mine of unimproved intellect. 
Doubtless there are some among our readers conscious of 
possessing abilities which are not appreciated, and who, 
therefore, hold themselves aloof from society, and live in 
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sullen pride or careless apathy, flattering themselves with 
what they could do if they would. 

Such persens may have within their souls all the mate- 
rials for kindling the flame of genius—throwing light, even 
brilliancy, on new or unexplored paths of literature and 
science, and revealing, in purer beauty, the refinements 
and excellences of which our peculiar institutions are 
susceptible. But if those who might thus enlighten and 
direet public taste prefer a life of indolence, let them be 
satisfied with its quiet and its shades, and not expect the 
celebrity of high achievements because they may possess 
the ability to perform them—nor the reward of good works 
merely because they may cherish good intentions. 
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Nore To ConRESPONDEYTs.—We have not been able to 
eXamine ail the MSS. on hand, but the following articles 
are aceepted: “Thou’rt Coming, Spring,” “Female 
Charms,” “The Dead Boy,” “ Precipitation,” “ Smiles and 
Tears,” and “The Revenge of the Flowers.” We have 
no room for the following, though some of the articles are 
worthy of much praise: “The Cottage Home,” “I do not 
Love Thee,” “Woman's Love,” “The Wreck,” “My 
Teachers,” “Oh, wind, thou rushest,” &c., “Love Un- 
changeable,” “Incidents from the Writings of a Travel- 
ler,” “On the Impropriety of Persons of Different Religious 
Views Intermarrying,” “The Poor Widow and her 
Daughter,” “The Millennium,” “Sad Thoughts,” “The 
Strife of Passion,” and “ Two Sonnets ” 
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“ Fitz-Clarence: ¢ Poem.” By B. B. French. We are 
glad to see that in the turmoil of pelitical life there are some 
serene moments, when the heart can turn to the dreams 
of youth and enjoy the flowers of literature. The writer 
of this pleasant and instructive poem is an example of the 
union of a highly cultivated taste, with those methodical 
business habits which are indispensable in his pursuits. 

From Saxton, Pierce & Co., Boston, we have a set of 
miniature volumes, which are very valuable for their 
contents, and so prettily got up that we presume most of 
the editions were sold during the late holidays. The titles 
of these tasteful little volumes are “ Silent Love,” “ The 
Tongue of Time,” “A Love Gift for 1845,” “Sacred Songs,” 
“ The Loves of the Angels,” by Moore, and “Autumn Flowers 
and Other Poems,” by Mrs. Southey, making six nice and 
precious gift-books for al] seasons. 

Messrs. Harper & Brother have published, and Zeiber 
& Co. have for sale, a splendid edition of “Jay’s Ser- 
mons,” in three royal octavo volumes. The author, it will 
be recollected, is favourably known to the public by his 
excellent collection of ‘Family Prayers,” and by other 
works of first-rate character. The same publishers have 
issued, and Zeiber & Co. have for sale, No. 13 of their 
splendid “Pictorial Bible,” in which the character of the 
engravings, print, paper, &c., is fully sustained. They 
have also issued the fourth No. of “Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece.” 

Messrs. Carey & Hart continue their series of Punch 
Books, so auspiciously commenced with the “ Comic 
Blacksione.” We have now Punch’s “ Complete Letter 
Writer,” his “Physiology of Courtship,” and his “London 
Medical Student,” all highly embellished and full of hu- 
mour. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and G. 8S. Appleton, have 
published a “Life of Oliver Cromwell,” by Robert Southey, 
L.L.D. This is a very lively, readable sketch, giving 
such a view of Cromwell’s character as one might expect 
from an author entertaining high Tory and high church 
opinions. Southey, however, is by far the most candid of 
the Tory biographers of Cromwell. 

The same publishers have just isgued Professor Frost’s 
“Book of the Indians of North America, comprising a View 
of their Manners, Customs and Present State.” It is splen- 
didly embellished with engravings on wood and steel 
plates, from the drawings of Croome, Darley, Catlin and 
Prince Maximilian of Wied. The volume is rich in fresh 
and interesting matter relating to Indian life, interspersed 
with historical and biographical anecdotes, descriptions 
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of hunting adventures, &c., and the pictures are very spi- 
ritedly drawn and well engraved. The book is one of the 
series of which the “ Book of the Navy,” and “ Book of the 
Army,” compose a part, and is got up in a similar style. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles, of New York, have just pub- 
lished the “American Poulterer’s Companion; a Practical 
Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and General 
Management of the Various Species of Domestic Poultry, 
with IWustrations and Portraits of Fowls taken from Life.” 
3y C. M. Bement. This is a beautiful and useful book. 
In the portrait of the male turkey we are struck with the 
prominence of the organ of self-esteem, the flaring up- 
spread of the tail and tae consequential strut, which pro- 
nounce it a veritable “ portrait taken from life.” Some of 
our public characters ought to sit to that painter. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and G. S. Appleton, have 
published the “History of the French Revolution, its Causes 
and Consequences.” By F. Maclean Rowan. This is a 
well-written work. The events of the French Revolution, 
and the motives of the actors in that stupendous move- 
ment, are examined in a truly philosophical spirit, and 
the moral and political lesson to be drawn from each 
error and each noble action is clearly indicated. The 
cheap and compact form of the book is an additional re- 
commendation to school and family libraries. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published Rev. R. W. 
Griswold’s “Poets and Poetry of Engiand,” in a handsome 
style, with plates corresponding in size and execution 
with the Reverend author's “ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have published “Kriss Kingle’s 
Christmas Tree,” a very elegant present for children, full 
of beautiful embellishments and well-written and delight- 
ful stories. Croome’s graphic pencil and Arthur’s incom- 
parable story-telling powers have been brought into re- 
quisition with great effect, and the printing, binding, &c., 
are in quite a gorgeous style. 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have published the third number 
of Mrs. Hall’s “Sketches of Irish Character.” The embel- 
lishments of this popular and elegant work of Mrs. Hall 
are executed in first-rate style, and it is obtaining a very 
extensive circulation in the form of cheap numbers. The 
illuminated title page, by Pinkerton, is one of his best 
performances. The engravings are copied from the splen- 
did London edition, which costs a guinea and a half. The 
same publishers have “Hewitt’s Pictorial Shakspeare,” 
“Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare,” “ Harper's Pictorial Bible,” 
“Littel’s Living Age,” all the magazines and all the new 
serial publications 
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Messrs. Cohen & Co., of this city, have just published 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” a new and delightful game, 
which attracts the attention of children to the character- 
istics of the chief cities, states and noted places of the 
American Republic. Itis having a prodigious run among 
the juveniles. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George 8. Appleton, 
have published “The Pulpit Cyclopedia and Christian Mi- 
nister’s Companion,” containing three hundred and sixty 
skeletons and sketches of sermons, and eighty-two essays 
on biblicai learning, theological studies and the composi- 
tion and delivery of sermons. By the author of “Skele- 
tons and Sketches of Sermons,” &c. This is a royal 
octavo volume of 611 pages, comprising the whole four 
volumes of the London edition. The plan of the work is 
set forth sufficiently in the title. It supplies methodical 
skeletons and plans of sermons, to be filled up by students 
and young practitioners in sermon writing, or to be used 
by way of study in the art of method. Of its utility there 
can be no doubt. The miscellaneous portion of the work, 
i. e., the essays, are by first-rate hands, and form a mass 
of useful reading richly worth the price demanded for the 
whole book. 

Messrs. Harpers have published “Essays on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste.” By Archibald Alison, L.L.B., 
F.R.S., &c. This isa standard work in the Belles Lettres. 
Alison as an elegant writer has few superiors in the 
language. The questions at the bottom of the pages indi- 
cate that the work is to be used as a school-book. Such 
text-books tend greatly to elevate the taste of the young 
and direct their attention to the higher kinds of study and 
recreation. 

The same publishers have issued Burke’s celebrated 
“ Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful, with an Introductory Discourse 
concerning Taste.” This is not only an able treatise, but 
it is a model for this species of writing. This volume has 
questions, toc, and will make an excellent text-book for 
schools. 

The same publishers have issued, in the cheap form, 
Horace Smith’s new novel, “Arthur Arunde; a Tale of 
the Revolution.” It is certainly his best, in respect to the 
interest of the story, the power of characterization and 
the style. 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have received a supply of Mrs. 
Hall’s “ British Ballads,” in the cheap pamphie* form, and 
the new novel of Horace Smith, called “Arthur Arundel,” 
together with the later numbers of Hewitt’s “IUustrated 
Shakspeare,” and Charles Lamb's “Shakspeare Tales.” 

G. B. Zeiber & Co. have the last numbers of Harper’s 
“ Pictorial Bible,” “Alison on Taste,” “Burke on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” with the other cheap publications from 
the presses of the Harpers and the New World publishers; 
and all the magazines and periodicals. 

Messrs. D Appleton & Co., New York, and George 8S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have commenced the publication 
of a historical library in cheap numbers. Michelet’s 
“History of France from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time,” a work of the highest authority, commences the 
series. The first number is before us; and we are happy 
to observe that the paper and print render the edition 
worthy a place in the choicest libraries. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published, in the cheap 
form, “Rankeé’s History of the Reformation in Germany,” 
translated by Mrs. Austen—a very valuable work, on fine 
paper and print. 

The Harpers have published “The Nevilles of Garretts- 
town,” a new novel in the pamphlet form. 

Dr. Dunglison’s elegant “Tribute to the Memory of Peter 
S Duponceau, late President of the Philosophical Society,” 
has been published by the Society. 

A new edition of “Mrs. Hill's Progressive Lessons in 





Painting Flowers and Fruit,” a beautiful work, with co- 
loured engravings, which we noticed on the appearance 
of the former edition, has just been issued by Mr. E. C. 
Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Durrie & Peck have published “Lovell’s Young 
Speaker,” an excellent school-book. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have pubiished “Campbell's 
Poetical Works,” in superb style, with engravings. This 
will form a suitable Christmas present for persons who 
wish to compliment the artistical and literary taste of 
the recipient. 

Messrs. S. Hart & Co., Charleston, 8. C., have published 
“The Charleston Book,” on a plan similar to that of the 
Baltimore, Boston and Philadelphia Books. It is a beau- 
tiful volume. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston have published “Life in 
the Insect World,” or conversations upon insects between 
an aunt and her nieces, embellished with numerous en- 
gravings. This little book was written by a young lady, 
an invalid, under circumstances of discouragement and 
difficulty, which greatly enhance our interest in its con- 
tents. The subject is handled with great tact and ability, 
interspersing amusement with instruction in a very inte- 
resting manner. The wonders of insect architecture, 
insect transformation, and insect life in general, are dis- 
played so as to strike the reader very forcibly. It is a 
work that conveys instruction both to the young and old. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published an elegant 
Prayer Book, of which the type, paper, printing and bind- 
ing are of a very superior character. It is every way 
suitable for a splendid present to a friend. 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have published the third number 
of volume twelfth of their highly popular “Musical Libra- 
ry.” It contains a choice selection of pieces for the voice 
and piano, and is offered at a very low price. 





FASHION PLATES. 


Such as are published by us we ‘re certain are ar ad- 
vantage to the American public, and we are determined to 
continue them. Of course there are plates published pur- 
porting to be fashions, that are a libel on the human form 
and American taste : such is not the case with ours. We 
give the fashions as they are or as they will be ;—our op- 
portunities for acquiring information are based upon fif- 
teen years’ experience, and we are not to be deceived, 
nor will we deceive our subscribers. 

We have no fashions in this No., and the reason is sim- 
ply there is no change from January. February is a dull 
month among the fashionables in our city,—we could have 
manufactured one, but it is our intention only to give plates 
when there is really a change in the costume—but next 
month we will offer to our subscribers a fashion plate, 
such as never before has been seen in a magazine. What 
it will be, we will not tell; suffice it to say that Godey’s 
Spring Fashions will be the gem of the month. 

In lieu of the fashions this month we have given a co- 
loured steel engraving—a novelty at least, be its success 
what it may; we can only add that it is doubly as expen- 
sive as the fashions. 





One of our cotemporaries who saw our plates of the 
January No. in advance, says, “If the reading matter is 
equal to the plates, it will indeed be a splendid number.” 
We ask, is it not? Where will you see such names as 


Miss C. M. Sedgwick, Miss Emma C, Embury, C. Fenno 
Hoffman, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Miss H. F. Gould, T. 8. 
Arthur, Miss Leslie, Miss Amelia B. Welby, Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, H.T. Tuckerman, John T.S. Sullivan, Mrs. 
M. E. Robbins, Theo. Ledyard Cuyler, Dr. John C. Me- 
Cabe, Cora, J. Ross Dix, Daniel M. Snyser, Prof. John 
Frost. 
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